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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Kossuth in New England. Boston: John P. Jew¬ 
ett & Co. 

This is a handsome volume of some three 
hundred and forty pages, containing a fall ac¬ 
count of Kossuth’s tour of New England, 
eluding carefullyrevised reports of his speeches 
at receptions, Banquets, &e. Also, the speeches 
of officials and citizens of the various cities 
and towns through which lie passed. The, last 
fifty pages are devoted' to an “ Appendix, 
which contains sundry resolutions and reports 
on Intervention. &c. The whole climaxing in 
Kossuth’s Lecture at the Tabernacle, New 
York, for the benefit of his mother and sisters; 
which of itself should insure the book an eager 
welcome throughout the land. 

Whatever variety and diversity of opinion 
there may be as to the expediency and wisdom 
of Kossuth’s mission to this country, or as to 
Kossuth’s “honesty’'—there are those who 
question it—none can deny that his speeches 
evidence an. almost unparalleled proficiency 
every attribute of oratory. They stand out 
from the language like bas-reliefs, and centu¬ 
ries will be powerless to impair their foree and 
beauty. 

The book is beautifully printed, and 
tains a full-length portrait of Kossuth, 
graved upon steel. 

The New Englander. Published by F. W. Nor¬ 
throp, New Haven. 

This periodical is an eVer-welcome visiter 
our table. Its articles are always able, high- 
toned, and liberal. The number before 
contains an unusually fine list: 1. A defence 
of Lord Bacon against a critical essay by Mr. 
"Macaulay; from which it would seem that the 
newly-dubbed baronet has wandered somewhat 
beyond the limits of truth in his estimate of j 
the Lord High Chancellor. 2. Ethics of Edi¬ 
torship. 3. The Pioneer Settlers of Ohio. 4. 
The Sources of our Population, &c. 

Blackwood's Magazine. August, 1852. Taylor & 
Maury, Agents. 

Blackwood has this month, “ Dies Boreales, 
No. 9.” a curious specimen of metaphysical 
erudition, in dramatic form; an article on Dr. 
Wagner’s last book of Oriental travels, quoting 
several highly interesting sketches of incident 
and character; Part Second of “Katie Stew¬ 
art,” which is ripening into a most charming 
story, abounding in exquisite picturings of life 
and scenery; a political article or two, con 
ative, of course, &c., See. 
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This number contains foiir beautiful steel 
engravings, of The Cathedral of Strasburg 
Tell’s Chapel, near Kussnacht, in Switzerland 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, in Paris 
and the Ruins of Etawah, in Bengal. Not the 
least interesting feature of this unique publica¬ 
tion is the literary department. The high 
character of this greatly augments the value of j 
the work. * 

Transactions: op the National Eclectic Medt- 
. cal Association. By Enistus Duitow. Roches¬ 
ter, Now Pork. 

This pamphlet, of 160 pages, is made up of 
the proceedings of the third annual meeting of 
the National Eoleetic Medical Association, and 
of the several papers presented to that assem¬ 
bly. The appearance of this number is credit¬ 
able. Some of the articles are well written, 
and contain valuable thoughts. ' 

That the theories and practice of medicine 
are susceptible Of being further reformed and 
improved, few, we presume, will be, disposed to 
doubt; but in what manner or by what agen¬ 
cies, the work is to bo accomplished, will not be 
determined with the same unanimity. We 
think tho physician should be somewhat con¬ 
servative ; for health and life are too valuable 
to be justifiably risked by running hastily after 
new and unestablished theories. At the same 
time, it is but rational to suppose that almost 
everything pertaining to medicine must rapidly 
change with the astonishing progress of the 
various sciences which form the basis of medi¬ 
cal practice. We have believed that what is 
perhaps improperly styled the Allopathic prac¬ 
tice is really the Eclectic system, inasmuch 
it has boon adopting new principles and im¬ 
proved methods from all, quarters, for 
thousand years; and also for the reason that 
it contains no excl usiveness in its received prin¬ 
ciples which will prevent the adoption of any 
improvement yet to be discovered. In this lat¬ 
ter particular it differs essentially from Hydro¬ 
pathy, which employs only a single therapeu¬ 
tical agent, and from Homeopathy, which 
deavors to reduce all treatment under a single 
therapeutical law. We therefore do not 
how those who especially claim to be Eclectics 
are better entitled to the appellation than the 
great body of practitioners ; nevertheless, 
fully agree with them, that the usefulness of j 
the profession will be just in proportion as it 
employs an enlightened and judicious Eclec¬ 
ticism. We hope to see the-time when physi¬ 
cians of all sects and classes will treat each 
ether with more liberality and less bigotry. 
Not until then can we hope for candid and 
truth-seeking discussion, and a satisfactory so¬ 
lution of those difficult but deeply interesting 
problems on which the medical world is now 
divided. * 

SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 

■ Since the appearance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
by Mrs. II. B. Stowe, in the Era, and its un¬ 
precedented popularity throughout the coun¬ 
try, numerous imitations of it have appeared, 
the specimens we have seen falling far short 
of that great work. The defenders of Slavery, 
not satisfied with the arguments which com¬ 
mon sense and imagination furnish them, seek 
to employ the influence of Revelation in its 
support. The Baltimore Sun thus notices a 
work designed to prove that the Bible sanctions 
Negro Slavery: 

“ Messrs. Burgess, Taylor, & Co., Sun Iron 
Building, send us a copy of a work of imposing 
exterior, a handsome work of nearly 600 pages, 
from the pen of Rev. Josiah Priest, A. M.. and 
published by Rev. W. S. Brown, M. D,, at 


tfon—stereotyped.’ And we have no doubt i 


is. And the fiftieth edition may be published, 
but it will amount to nothing, for there is noth¬ 
ing in h. The book comprises the usually 
quoted facts associated with the history of sla¬ 
very as recorded in the Scriptures, accompa¬ 
nied by the opinions and arguments of another 
man in relation thereto. And „ this sort of 
thing may go on to the end of time, it can 
accomplish nothing towards the perpetuation 
of slavery. 

“ The hook is called 1 Bible Defence of Sla¬ 
very, and Origin. Fortunes, and History of the 
Negro Race.' Bible defence of slavery! There 
is no such thing as a Bible defence of slavery 
at the present day. Slavery in the United 
States is a social institution, originating in the 
convenience and cupidity of our ancestors, ex¬ 
isting by State laws and recognised to a cer¬ 
tain extent—for the recovery of slave proper¬ 
ty—by the Constitution. And nobody would 
pretend, that if it wore inexpedient and un¬ 
profitable for any man or any Stateto continue 
to hold slaves, they would be bound to do so. 
on the ground of a ‘ Bible defence’ of it. Sla¬ 
very is recorded in the Bible, and approved, 
with many degrading characteristics. War is 
recorded in the Bible, and approved, under 
wlmt seems to us the extreme of cruelty. But 
are slavery and war to endure forever, because 
we find them in the Bible ? Or are they to 
cease at once and forever, because the Bible in¬ 
culcates peace and brotherhood! 

“ The book before ns exhibits great research, 
but is obnoxious to severe criticism, on account 
of its gratuitous assumptions. The writer is 
constantly assuming this, that, and the other. 
In a work of this sort, a 'doubtless’ this, and 
1 no doubt’ the other, and ' such is our belief’ 
with respect to important premises, will not 
be acceptable to the intelligent reader. Many 
of the positions assumed are ludicrous; and 
the fancy of the writer runs to exuberance in 
putting words and speeches into, the mouths of ] 
the ancients, predicated upon the brief record 
of Scripture history. The argument from the 
curse of Ham is not worth the paper it is writ¬ 
ten upon. It is just equivalent to that of Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine, we remember examining 
some years since, in reference to the admission 
of Rothschild to Parliament. The writer main¬ 
tained the religious obligation of the Christian 
public to perpetuate the political disabilities of 
the Jews, because it would be resisting the Di¬ 
vine will to remove them, in view of ‘ the curse ’ 
which the aforesaid Christian Pharisee under¬ 
stood to be levelled against the sons of Abra¬ 
ham. Admitting that God has cursed both the' 
Jewish race and the descendants of Ham, He 
is able to fulfil His purpose, though the ; rest of 
mankind’ should in all things act up to the 
benevolent precepts of the 1 Divine law Mari 
may very safely cultivate the highest principles 
of the Christian dispensation, and leave God 
to work out the fulfilment of His curse. 

“ According to the same book and the 
logic, all mankind being under a ‘curse,’ 
of us ought to work out any alleviation for 
ourselves, and we are sinning heinously in har¬ 
nessing steam to the performance of manual 
labor, cutting wheat by McCormick’s diablerie, 
and laying hold of the lightning to carry our 
messages for us, instead of footing it ourselves, 
as our father Adam did. With a little more 
common sense, and much less of the uncom¬ 
mon sort, we should better understand Scrip¬ 
ture, the institutions under which we live, the 
several rights of our fellow-citizens in all 
tions of the country, and the good, sound, prac¬ 
tical, social relations which ought to contribute! 
infinitely more than they do to the happiness 
of m ankind.” 

The Sun is published in a slave State; it 
deservedly popular, as a newspaper, though it 
has never been suspected of fanaticism against 
the institution. It has not, however, lost all 
common sense in supporting it. The reverend 
gentlemen who spent so much labor on the 
“Bible Defence of Slavery,” get but cold 
comfort from any but Hunkers and Dough¬ 
faces. * 

Slavery as Painted by a Slaveholder.—■ 
A correspondent of the Tribune, Wm. S. Speer, 
writing from Cornersville, Tennessee, under 
date of July 22, 1852, thus writes: 

“ You are an Anti-Slavery man. So am I. I 
was born an heir to slaves—so was my wife, 
We were raised and have lived among them. 
But I have long believed, and known, and seen, 
and felt, that slavery, as it exists in the coun¬ 
try, cannot be defended. It is a most unlucky 
thing for us that slavery is among us. On the 
score of moral and religious good, it is out of, 
the question. On masters, and on the white 
community generally, the institution as it ex¬ 
ist on our statute books and on our plantations 
is a seven-fold evil—the parent of more evils 
than are enumerated in the Decalogue. I ven¬ 
ture to say that in the slaveholding settlements, 
of Middle and Southern Mississippi, Where I 
have lived several years, there is not a virtuous 
young man of twenty years of age. How can. 
they he virtuous! They have nothing to do but- 
to cultivate their passions—and masters and 
slave-maids think licentiousness no great dis¬ 
honor. Among the young bloods it is a matter 
to boast of. Nor will marriage make a man 
virtuous who was previously a libertine. To 
send a lad to a male acadamy in Mississippi is 
moral murder. Now, I have four children, 
three of them hoys. I confess I shall never raise 
them in a slave State willingly. They already 
want a servant to wash their feet, to hand 
a gourd of water, &c., which in my opinon is 
ali a humbug. I expect to remove to Illinois. 

1 was there last week. What a different coun¬ 
try and people! Every farm and dwelling 
neat and charming;—cities and villages quiet 
and without loafers, doggeries, and oaths—and 
everybody with business to attend to. It was 
so at least so far as I went to Jacksonville. I 
saw only three negroes; two of them looked as 
if their souls wore far away, as their eyes were 
aching upon tho river for a steamboat. I want 
my children raised away, far away from the 
haunts of so degraded a race, the abomination 
of the Auglo-Saxon-American.” 

We doubt whether any Anti-Slavery man 
has ever written a more sweeping condemns^ 
tion of the effect of the “peculiar institution" 
upon the morals of the community where it 
exists. It, demoralizes the people—makes labor 
dishonorable—“cultivates the passions,” and is 
“ the' parent of more evils than are enumerated 
in the Decalogue.” This is the testimony of 
one who has grown up in the midst of it. Are 
not the Independent Democracy therefore just¬ 
ified in seeking,to. denationalize it ! 

Who was Junius! —A writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine furnishes an interesting 
and discriminating article touching the iden¬ 
tity of Junius. He pronounces him to be Lord 
Chatham, the elder William Pitt, and intimates 
that if his hypothesis be not adopted, people 
must honestly chime in with Lord Byron, and 
admit— 


ding, two of the rankest Hunkers in New 
York, must be highly gratifying to the Barn¬ 
burners of that State. With these exceptions, 
General Pierce is the only man who enjoys 
the confidence of Southern Democrats 1 The 
inference, that Barnburners who support Pierce 
and King, do not enjoy their- confidence, can 
hardly be considered flattering. '* 

[communicated.] 

Speculations. —The Carpet Bag rebukes 
the vaunting tone of the Whig and Democratic 
papers in relation to the Presidency. It indi- 
5 its preference for Ensign Jehiel Steb- 
_s, who, it says, is immensely -popular, 
though, like some other Presidential candi¬ 
dates, many people may have never heard of 
him before. It takes the calculations of the 
Evening Post and the Tribune, and ciphers 
thus: the Post’s figures give 57 as doubtful, 
and tho Tribune sets down 80 as doubtful. 
“ Adding theso together, we have 137 doubt¬ 
ful, or certain for Stebbings; lor who should 
the doubtful States go’ for but the doubtful 
candidate ! Stebbings, then, having 137 con¬ 
ceded to him, let us add the 214 claimed for 
Pierce, and we have 351 !” This, vote, it says,, 
cannot be overcome. It claims Texas for Steh- 
bings, for “ Did not Stebbings Shed his blood 
at the Alamo ? ” The charge that Stebhings 
is a Disunionist “ is believed nowhere but in 
South Carolina, and there it rather helps him.” 
Stebbings writes to the Mayor of Sacarap, 
that “ he is in favor of the Maine Liquor Law, 
and opposed to its being put in force.” This 
has made him very popular in Maine, and his 
election is considered certain. Gen. Pierce’s 
position on the Fugitive Slave Law appears tc 
be somewhat similar to that of Stebbings on 
the Liquor Law. . P. 

For tho National Era. 

MOLLY GMIIAM: 

OS, HOW JOHNNY WON HIS FIDDLE 


R. K. Cralle, Esq., editor of Calhoun’s post¬ 
humous works, and well known throughout 
the South as one of the most ultra of the pro¬ 
slavery secessionists, writes thus to the Rich- 
mond Examiner : 

“ Greenbrier County, Va. 

“ Pierce, I have no doubt, will get more than 
a party vote in this section Of the State. The 
more his claims are Canvassed, the stronger 
they Will appear to be. I confess he is the 
only candidate, since the death of Mr. Monroe, 
in whose success I have felt any interest. I 
know him well, and he is worthy, most worthy, 
of the high trust to which he is about to be 
called. I would support no other man north of I 
Mason and Dixon’s line, with the exception of\ 
Mr. Dickinson ., of Mew York, or Paulding, of 
the same State.—one of whom 1 hope will be his 
successor.” 

The endorsement of Dickinson and Paul- 


Not long since, it was my fortune to spend a 

week in the fine old agricultural town of R-, 

whose rich farms, dotted with heavy old build¬ 
ings, stretch along the northern line of that 
beautiful portion of the State upon which 
Roger Rudlow bestowed the name of Fairfield. 

I had long desired to visit this region; for as 
a child, I had sat at the feet of one whose gray 
hairs had numbered almost a century of honor, 
and heard her tell of the journeys she had 
made hither on horseback, in her youthful 
days, to visit two sisters, whom a tie stronger 
than cither brother’s or sister’s love had lured 
from our native village to a home amid these 
hills. It was beautiful to see the enthusiasm 
that lighted up her fine face, and trembled in 
her tones, as she dwelt on the beauty, wisdom, 
and virtue, of these beloved friends, and spoke 
of their sorely-tried courage in the days of the 
Revolution, when Tyron and his Hessians laid 
waste to their pleasant towns and villages, and 
left behind him desolation and death; for it 
was an evidence that the trials and vicissitudes 
of a long lifetime had not been able to weaken 
the bond knit beneath their parents’ roof, in 
the happy days of childhood. Though these 
ancient relations had long since gone to their 
rest, it was very pleasant for me to go down 
there and gaze upon their faded portraits ; to 
wander over the houses built for them as 
brides—houses which love and veneration, and 
perhaps no small share of family pride, have 
sedulously guarded from innovation; but, 
pleasantest of all, to find their virtues still ex¬ 
tant in their descendants. Much of the furni¬ 
ture dated from the same period. There ■ 
the claw-footed tables, great arm-ebairs, the 
cases of drawers, heavy mirrors in still heavier 
frames, and tall old clocks, with curiously- 
carved cases, looking more like sarcophagi in 
which Time was embalmed and buried, than 
ceaseless monitors of to-day. 

Two gray-haired, venerable old men, whose 
years already outnumbered the limit allotted 
to man, were my hosts, and, though fallen upon 
calmer times than their fathers, were fair 
Specimens of the majority of those who periled 
all in that grand old struggle for liberty— 
strongly conservative, not to say aristrocratie 
by birth, but sound Democrats in principle, 
The professions of both had been such as to 
make them masters of -all local and tradition¬ 
ary lore, While the memory of the eldest extend¬ 
ed back to the very heart of those stirring 
times in which his father had taken an active 
part—rather more so, we fear, than would now- 
a-days be deemed becoming in a minister of 
the Gospel. 

When the affairs of that region were the 
darkest, and even, kind men shrunk from the 
responsibility of receiving into their dwellings 
the scanty store of ammunition collected for 
our troops, ho accepted the charge, and in a 
closet, built with much secrecy and despatch 
for the occasion, over the very chamber assign¬ 
ed to me, their powder and ball found safe con¬ 
cealment. 

“It was brought bore under cover of the 
/night, when all the family save my father and 
mother were asleep,” said my venerable in¬ 
formant. “On one of my exploring expedi¬ 
tions about the house, I came across this secret 
closet, and, after satisfying myself as to the 
nature of its contents, I ran to make known 
my discovery to my father. I shall never for¬ 
get his look of annoyance, nor the solemn man¬ 
ner in which he charged me, as I valued my. 
own life, and the lives of the whole family, 1 
to breathe my secret to any living being.” 

During the summer, autumn, and winter, of 
1779, Fairfield county was the scene of many 
a daring-exploit, as worthy to be celebrated in 
song or story as many of those which formed 
the warp and woof from which the “ Wizard 
of the North ” wove his magic mantle of fame— 
exploits planned and executed by men whose 
names are kept only in the memory of a few 
old gray-beaded fathers, whose only memorials 
are sunken graves amid the green hills for 
whose freedom they periled life. 

Neither was woman’s wit or woman’s i 
wanting in these affairs; and it was a n 
pleasure for me, with my proclivity to antiqi 
rianism, after exploring the tangled thickets of 
“ Gallows Hill,” which owes its name to the; 
military executions which took place there 
while onr troops, under General Putnam, lay 

quai-tered in R-, and is still shunned a 

unhallowed spot by all timid souls, or the 
mantic bed of the “ Dry River; ” loitering 
round “ Putnam’s Headquarters,” on the sunny 
slopes of Umpowoag, or musing over the birth¬ 
place of Joel Barlow, poet and diplomatist, to 
come into either of those shady old mansions, 
and have each place and scene illustrated for 
me, by some graphic tale from the lips of my 
venerable friends. 

Buried in one of those old-fashioned, deep 
arm-chairs, with all those time-honbred acces¬ 
saries about me, there was a vividness and 
reality about their sketohes that made them 
stand out like life; and to that wood and those 
scenes the Following tale owes its origin. 

CHAPTER I. 

Near the southern opening of one of those 
steep, narrow valleys, which are in fact little 
more than green seams between the ridges of 
bills that stretch along the western border of 
our State, stood, at the period of which we 
speak, a small brown house—.that is, the house 
proper, or part inhabited by the family, was 
not very extensive—consisting, at most, of three 
or four rooms on the ground floor, with the 
dark loft above; but the various additions and 
out-buildings, such as workshops, hen-coops, 
dog-kennels, horse-sheds, pig-styes, &e, which 
had evidently been added with an eye to the 
step-saving principle, rather than comfort or 
cleanliness, gave the building, at a little dis¬ 
tance, quite an imposing-appearance. 

A road, which, like most roads that we have 
observed in that region, seemed, to scorn the 
idea of turning aside for any obstacle what¬ 
ever, came tumbling over the brow of the sharp 
:idge of hills on the east, and running dose 


along the southern front of the house, was soon 
lost behind a projecting hip of the range that 
shut in the valley on the west. Though it 
claimed to be a “King’s highway” connecting 
two provinces, the road was evidently but little 
used; for, though it was late in the season, the 
wayside was green to the very cart-track, and, 
save where the rocks poked up their heads as 
if to dispute possession, thickly sown With fra¬ 
grant white clover, from which arose the pleas¬ 
ant hum of bees, mingling drowsily with the 
murmur of a spring-brook whose waters had 
been brought, by means of troughs of birch- 
bark, within a short distance of the kitchen 
door, where they served all manner of house¬ 
hold purposes. Everything about the house 
and premises seemed to be on the hap-hazard 
principle ; and it would have been difficult to 
have divined tlie ocenpation of the owner from 
the appearance of the place. 

True, up the valley lay two or three fields, 
whose scanty stubble, mingled with stones and 
briers, indicated the poverty of the harvest; 
and scattered over them were several lean-look¬ 
ing cattle and a dozen or two of smutty-nosed 
sheep; a ham stood east of the house, with the 
great door, for lack of hinges, turned down 
sideways to keep out the wind and rain; and in 
an apple tree, near the kin-hen door, hung one 
or two scythes and a brofcn hoe; but there 
was such an air of negligence and shiftlessness 
about all these things, that it seemed farming 
must be the pastime rather than the business of 
the owner. 

Besides, there were a plenty of things lying 
about that pointed to other employments, such 
as traps for ensnaring all kinds of game—and 
the skins of various animals stretched against 
the clap-boards to cure in the sun, gave evi¬ 
dence of fair success in this department; in the 
corner of the shed all kinds of fishing tackle, 
from the nicely-pointed trout-hook to the 
clumsy bob for eels; and in the wood-shed lay 
several half-finished axe-helves, a pile of hoop- 
poles ready for shaving, and an apparatus for 
splitting shingle^ a quantity of which lay 
there, and which would not have been amiss 
on the roof of tho house, judging from its de¬ 
cayed, moss-grown appearance. 

But one was at no loss as to the occupations 
of the female portion of the household; for 
above the measured whirr and buzz of a great 
spinning-wheel rose the shrill voice of a woman, 
uttering threats and entreaties in the same 
breath; and the next moment the cause of the 
uproar came tumbling out the door in the shape 
of two tow-headed urchins, who clung like 
little vultures to the opposite ends of a wooden 
cross-how, fur which they were contending. In 
their way out, they upset' the fattest of all ba¬ 
bies, that sat near the door-sill, sucking its 
thumb, and watching with its little flax-seed 
shaped eyes the gambols of another child, 
which, if its precious self had not sat there as 
an indisputable fact, might have answered to 
the name of baby for a year or two to come, as 
it tumbled about with a litter of young pup¬ 
pies, a few rods distant. But, finding its equi¬ 
librium so suddenly disturbed, it set up a 
scream that, immediately brought the mother 
to the rescue, who, judging from the state of 
her hands and the flour upon her dress, was 
engaged in the process of baking. Righting 
the baby, by a jerk that only made it scream 
louder, she darted out the door after the delin¬ 
quents, who were moving doggedly backward, 
now raising each other to their toes by sudden 
jerks, now measuring their strength by a long 
and steady pull, with inflamed faces, and 
of— 

“You let go, Jim! I say it’s my bow! ” and 
“ I won’t, nuther! I got it furst! ” 

With two or three strides the brawny-armed 
mother overtook them, and distributed her cuffs 
about their ears with rare impartiality, until 
one of them, who had vainly tried to elude her 
blows by dodging and. diving, suddenly let go 
and took to his heels; while the mere reaction 
of his own strength sent the other over back¬ 
wards on to a log of wood, with a force seem¬ 
ingly sufficient to have beaten in his skull. His 
screams drowned the baby’s; while his mother, 
as she satisfied herself by examination that no 
such sad consequence had resulted, comforted 
him and relieved herself something after this 
fashion: 

“ Pm glad of it! I’m glad of it. ’Twould 
sarved ye jest right an’ it had half killed you! 
You’ll stop fightin’ next time, I guess, when I 
tell you to! It sartinly does seem as if you 
wanted to torment me to death. There, stop 
yer noise, and get along into the house] and let 
Molly Graham put some salt and butter on 
your head!” 

The boy followed her, whining ruefully, when 
his attention was arrelted by a small squad of 
cavalry, Consisting of about a dozen or so of 
soldiers, headed by a lieutenant in the blue 
and buff uniform of the Continental army, that, 
without, much regard to the steepness of the 
descent, came sweeping down the hill on the 
east. This was no unusual sight; for small 
parties of troops, on both sides, were frequently 
that way on some expedition of plunder or re¬ 
prisal ; though Since General Putnam had been 

quartered'in the neighborhood of R-, those 

of the enemy, or the tories in their interest, had 
been rarely seen, at least in the day time. But 
military trappings never lose their interest for 
children; and Bill, forgetting his pain, plucked 
his mother by the gown, as he cried— 

“ See, mammy, the sogers—the Continentals 
are'comin’.” 

“And what do I care, if they be!” was the 
sharp reply; though with a woman’s curiosity 
she half turned to get a glimpse of them. 

“It’s little good they have done me or mine; 
Whig or Tory, Rigular or Continental, they 
are all the same—riding, drinking, swaggering 
about, temptin’ honest men to do the devil's 
work, and trust to their own wits for a livin’, 
instead of the produce of their own acres.” 
And the poor woman cast a half-sorrowful, 
half-indignant look at the neglected fields about 
her, as she added— 

“But it all comes of the war, and the folly 
that leads a man to take counsel of a stranger 
rather than his own lawful wife! ” 

Ascertaining, by another vapid glance, that 
after watering their horses at the brimming 
trough by the roadside, the main body, obedi¬ 
ent to a command of their officer, proceeded 
at a slow pace westward, yvhile the latter turn¬ 
ed his horse's head toward the house, she has¬ 
tily retreated in doors, muttering, in no very 
amiable tone— 

“ Some of Sheldon’s troopers; and they’ll be 
wanting Bill Glover, I’ll be bound! Jest as if 
he hadn’t enough to do to look arter his own 
concerns, and provide for his eight lawful chil¬ 
dren! Molly Graham!” she cried, sharply, 
observing that the blue-eyed, Hebe-like per¬ 
former on the spinning-wheel had dropped her 
thread, and stood gazing through the narrow 
window at the approaching horseman, “arn’t 
you ashamed of yourself] to be starin’ at the 
men arter that fashion ! You’ll have trouble 
enough with ’em before you die, I can tell you, 
without runnin’ arter them.” 

“ I thought it looked like Lieutenaut Stan- 
fortli,” replied the maiden, with a heightened 
color, as she returned to her wheel. 

“ And what is Leftenant Stan forth, or any 
other Leftenant, to you!” interrupted thedame, 
in the same querulous tone, which was cut 
short by the entrance of the young offieer, and 
his inquiry after her husband. 

“ Ho ain’t to home,” was the unceremonious 
reply, as she buried her hands almost to her 
elbows in a batch of dough. 

“ Can you say when he will bo at home' 
asked the young mira, in a conciliatory tone. 

“No; it’s a wise woman that can tell where 
her man is, or when he’ll be at home, in these 
days, J reckon.” 

The young officer, who, with the politeness 
of a gentleman and a soldier, had stood uncov¬ 
ered during this short colloquy, resumed his 
chapeau with a courteous bow, addressed more, 
we fear, to the bashful maiden at the wheel 
than to the .haggard-cheeked matron, and was 
turning away With a disappointed air ; when 
the latter, somewhat mollified by his respectful 
manner, added, in a Softer tone— 

If ye be bent on seein’ Bill, it’s likely as 
if ye’ll drop in hero about sundown, ye’ll 
find him ter home. He’ll be wantin’ his sup¬ 


per by that time, I guess; and Bill’s stomach is 
as true as ary a clock in town.” 

The yonng man made due acknowledgment 
for this information, as well as for the bellige¬ 
rent Bill’s Services in holding his horse, and 
was just flinging the bridle over the animal’s 
neck, when lie was startled by the report of a 
rifle near by, followed by a burst of uproarious 
laughter, mingled with the yelping of dogs and 
tho shriller cachinations of boyhood; and in a 
few moments a .group came round the hip of 
the ridge to the west worthy of the pen of 
Irving or Coojfe in his palmiest days. 

In front appeared a tall, gaunt, swarthy per¬ 
son^ who, from a certain ungainly habit of pro¬ 
jecting his head and shoulders, so as to make 
them seem a step or two in advance of the rest 
of his body, and of keeping his knee-joint bent, 
might be said—to use an expressive American¬ 
ism—to lope along, rather than Walk. A rac¬ 
coon skin cap, set knowingly upon a mass of 
shaggy black hair; a coat of what had been 
good homespun in its day, but now bearing 
evidence of many encounters with thickets and 
brambles ; a pair of leather breeches, well pol¬ 
ished from long use; gay leggings, fastened 
with tow-strings, and a pair of rusty shoes, 
completed his attire, unless vve add the leath¬ 
ern bolt, that served to keep his buttonless coat , 
together, as well as support his knife and am- J 
munition His gun, which was the only thing 
about him that seemed to have met with any¬ 
thing like careful or cleanly attention, rested. 
carelessly over his shoulder. 

This was Bill Glover—sometimes farmer, 
sometimes drover, and always hunter—a neu¬ 
tral in politics, as he averred—a man of some¬ 
what questionable honesty in the opinion of 
many, but still trusted, to a certain extent, in 
procuring supplies for the troops. He was ac¬ 
companied by his crony, Mat Jennings; or, 
father, his nether man was; for, owing to the 
habit spoken of above, his head was so far in 
advance that he was obliged to turn it in 
speaking—a circumstance that might be deem¬ 
ed rather favorable than otherwise by his^eom- 
panion, seeing that Bill was an incessant chewer 
of “the weed,” and showed as much independ¬ 
ence in spitting right and left as if “ whole 
Fourth-of-July’s had biled in his veins.” Jen¬ 
nings had a short, thick-set frame, the differ¬ 
ent parts of which were grooved together in 
that peculiar way which somebody has de¬ 
scribed as being “socketed in.” Neck, he had 
none to speak of; but thip frame was surmount¬ 
ed by a most vilianous-looking face, and a pro¬ 
fusion of light, sandy hair, which, not content 
with the area afforded by bis amply-developed 
region of cerebellum, had run down his cheeks, 
and over his throat, until hair seemed taje his 
chief distinguishing' feature. These were fol¬ 
lowed by two gaunt but noble hounds, bright- 
eyed, deep-chested, thin-eared, and slender- 
limbed—dogs that would gladden the heart of 
a sportsman to look upon; and two long-limbed, 
supple-jointed youths of thirteen or fourteen, 
whose ungainly, slouching gait was sufficient 
indication of their relationship to Bill Glover. 
Their attire and equipments resembled tlieir 
father’s, save that their nether garments were 
made of brown tow-cloth, and their appearance 
was calculated to raise the suspicion that Hetty 
Glover was no great proficient in the house¬ 
wifely accomplishment of making “auld 
claithos leuk amaist as weel as new;” and be¬ 
side their guns, each bore at his back a knap¬ 
sack, from which protruded the tails of divers 
squirrels and birds; and hung on a hickory 
pole between them were the nicely-dressed 
quarters of a doe. 

[to be continued.] 


For the National, Era. 

CHIHST AND MAES, OE CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 

“ Trust in the Lord, and keep your powder dry,” 

Said Cromwell, when along the darkened sky 
Flew forth tho swift-winged messengers of fete, 

Which sent a legion down to Pluto’s gato ! 

Trust in the Lord; and pray, “Our lather. God,” 
Then Smite his children With a. demon’s rod! 

Breathe forth that prayer, “ Most hallowed b;e thy 

Thy kingdom home, ihy will he done, the same 
In earth as heaven,” then ope the cannon’s mouth, 
Let slip the dogs of war—from North to South, 

From East to West, let fiends incarnate rago, 

And make m'ankind in hellish scenes ongage ! 

Trust in the Lord to “ Give us daily bread," 

Then eat your food with hands by murder rod! 
“Forgive us, Lord, as tro onr foes forgive,” 

Then rob them of those joys for. which they live! 

“ Into temptation lead us. not, Oh! Lord.” 

But give us heart to kill with grape and sword! 

“ From every form of evil Set us free.” 

Yet help us flood the earth with crimsoned sea! 

“ And unto thee shall glory, honor, power, 

For aye be given,” whon in a direful hour 
The lights of heaven shall fade amid tho glare 
Of universal fires, and demons wear 
Tho crown of undisputed right and sway! 

Such is the scene whore Cromwells rale tho day, 
And such the part that Christian Warriors play! 

D. M. Kke. 

Geneva, Illinois . 1852. 

And yet, so long, as there shall be tyrants, 
there will be and ought to be avengers. 

Ed. Era. 

DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE—No. 9. 

BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Drawing speaks a universal language, easy 
to be rend and understood by all tongues and 
people. It is hence ready in action, and mighty 
m power for spreading knowledge among na¬ 
tions. Like most useful subjects and powerful 
agents'.of knowledge, it is wisely, bountifully, 
indeed wonderfully provided for by the Crea¬ 
tor in the constitution of young minds, young 
eyes, and young hands. Children at a year 
old, probably, recognise objects in their pic¬ 
tures; certainly before they can enunciate 
words. What the mind and the eye. are quick 
to recognise, the hand is eager to grasp or to 
imitate. Production and instruction—two ob¬ 
jects of eager and ceaseless pursuit in early 
childhood—are abundantly furnished in draw¬ 
ing, added to their peculiar fitness for young 
eyes and young minds, almost at their incipi¬ 
ent action as eyes and mind. Hence the pecu¬ 
liar appropriateness of drawing exercises for 
very young children, and the correctness and 
importance of the metto, “ drawing before 

WRITING.” 

It is, however, a delightful, because a natu¬ 
ral entrance to writing, and with it, reading; 
greatly to the relief of thousands and millions 
of innocent young sufferers, in their unnatural, 
irksome, painful, long-continued, almost unre¬ 
lenting spelling-book drills, now passing rapid¬ 
ly into disuse; resulting, almost uniformly, in 
bad, because unnatural readers. Production, 
instruction, pleasure, good writers, natural 
readers, and eagerness for “ progress,” are 
among the natural, if not inevitable results of 
drawing exercises in early childhood, if pimp¬ 
ly and judiciously varied, applied, and extend¬ 
ed. 

But all is not drawing which is called draw¬ 
ing. Mere shading from copies is not draw¬ 
ing. Pupils, after spending years in such sup¬ 
posed drawings, are lesB ready to attempt origi¬ 
nal pieces from objects than young beginners. 
Hence a deception, though practiced uninten¬ 
tionally and unconsciously, is practiced exten¬ 
sively and most unfortunately. The subject is 
coming, however, to be generally understood, 
and the error corrected. Long-continued and 
greatly varied oxercises in mathematical lines, 
and other linear drawings, preceding shadings, 
and drawings from objecls more than copies, 
are now considered indispensable for any sub¬ 
stantial improvement in the elegant accom¬ 
plishment and useful art of sketching, by per¬ 
spective views, the objects of nature and of 
art. Written descriptions, added to natural 
sketches, furnish, probably, the very best, exer¬ 
cises for correctness, elegance, beauty, and free¬ 
dom of language, both written and spoken. 

For promoting the “Democracy of Science,” 
drawing has no bounds. If permitted, certain¬ 
ly if encouraged, every young member of the 
hundred thousand schools and six millions of 
families i» onr Union would ongago in it ar¬ 
dently and successfully. Animated by tho pro¬ 


ductions of their hands and the instruction of 
their minds, they Would go on to multiply in 
number and improve in character, in a con¬ 
stantly increasing ratio. By “ Scientific Ex¬ 
changes” between families, schools, villages, 
cities, States, and countries, the productions 
IhiiH increasing, and the knowledge thus ex¬ 
tending, might be scattered over all lands, and 
reaeh the darkest spot in the darkest country 
upon our globe. They would also be to the 
nations of the earth a surer, happier defence 
against each other than the thousands of war 
ships upon the sea, and the millions of armed 
forees upon the land. 

No. 10. 

Industrial exhibitions are powerful agencies 
for the diffusion of knowledge. By them farm¬ 
ers and mechanics have done much to promote 
their, interests. They are becoming not mere¬ 
ly a part, but the soul of school systems. In 
New York “ scholars’ fairs” are held twice 
a year. At some of these exhibitions, more than 
half of tho States in the Union have been rep¬ 
resented by specimens of penmanship, draw¬ 
ings, needlework, mechanism, minerals, plants, 
shells, or other productions, of nature aud of 

After exhibition comes diat.ribul ion School, 
products, from young hand* and generous 
hearts in the Empire City, have been sent to 
all nations. A professor from the Glasgow 
University, on receiving several hundred speci¬ 
mens, remarked, “I never saw anything so 
beautiful; I shall distribute them through 
Scotland.” Great numbers have been sent 
abroad by foreign ministers, consuls, and other 
Government functionaries of different nations. 
A Senator of tho United States has proposed a 
provision under our Government for collecting, 
by consuls and other functionaries abroad, in¬ 
formation by specimens and otherwise, of prac¬ 
tical science; especially such as relates to the 
interests of farmers and mechanics. The pro¬ 
vision only needs to be made, to have the object 
accomplished—a great object. 

By members of Congress, judges, school su¬ 
perintendents, teachers, scientific conventions, 
and Other agencies, specimens of juvenile skill 
from the New York schools have been sown 
broadcast over our entire country. A few days 
since several beautiful drawings were received 
from that source, prepared expressly for the 
President of the United States; among them a 
head of Washington with exquisite finish. 
These specimens from the Empire City have 
put in train some from our national city for 
the same object. By a great law of mind, those 
who radiate most light are themselves most 
enlightened. Hence the New York sohools 
stand highest in their own character, because 
they have done most to raise the character of 
others. 

Works of nature and of art, used for inter¬ 
changes, have led to a “ World’s Fair,” and 
must lead to “ fairs ” all over the world. Indus¬ 
trial exhibitions and “ scientific exchanges” 
are rapidly maturing into a system— the 
great system, not for the consolidation of im¬ 
practicable theories and deceptive speculations, 
but tho diffusion of productive science. In 
most of the States commissioners, superintend¬ 
ents, or other school officers, are provided by 
legislative enactments for counties. In some 
States these officers are required to hold meet¬ 
ings—-" Conventions .of Schools ”— in all 
their townships, precincts, election districts, or 
other civil divisions in their respective counties. 
Such conventions arc at least the beginnings 
of industrial exhibitions—of course, scientific 
exchanges. Whon matured in each State, and 


suit will be, an animating and invigorating ad¬ 
vancement, if not a glorious triumph, of the 
“ Democracy of Scif.nce.” 

In the progress of this great enterprise of 
“Science, Wealth, and Morals,” four facts 
are worthy of special regard: Younger mem¬ 
bers of schools and families are more hearty in 
it than the older; the reputed worst scholars 
are changed into the best; the more elementa¬ 
ry and far-reaching the principle, tho more 
eager the mind and hand to illustrate it—a 
key unlocking a million of rooms is more 
eagerly sought for than one opening a hun¬ 
dred; those who give most receive most—a 
liberal hand maketh rich. 

For tho National Era, 

BALTIMOEE RESOLUTIONS. 


Pierce for President, the first resolution 
thus: 

1 That the Federal Government is one of 
limited powers, derived solely from the Con, 
stitution, and the grants of power therein 
ought to be strictly construed by all the 
departments and agents of the Government, 
and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to 
exercise doubtful constitutional powers.” 

And when we come down to the: fourth ar¬ 
ticle, after a preamble which appears to refer 
to the protective policy, we have the following 
resolution; 

“Resolved, That the foregoing proposition 
contains aud was intended to embrace the 
whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress; 
and therefore the party of the Union, standing 
on this national platform, will live by and ad¬ 
here to a faithful execution of the acts known 
as the Compromise Measures, settled by the 
last Congress, the act for reclaiming fugitives 
from service or labor included, which aet be¬ 
ing designed to carry out an express provision 
of the Constitution cannot, with fidelity thereto 
be repealed, or go changed as to destroy or im¬ 
pair its efficiency.” 

Now, it seems to mo that these two resolu¬ 
tions are plainly inconsistent with each other. 
No. person pretends that there is, in the Con¬ 
stitution, any express power given to Congress 
to pass any law on the subject of fugitive slaves 
and the alleged necessity of some such law on; 
the part of Congress, to carry out the provision 
of the Constitution on that subject, has never 
been shown, and is not admitted, by many of 
the best lawyers. No writer or speaker has 
ever yet shown that this constitutional provis¬ 
ion cannot be executed by any United States 
court as well Without any law as with one; 
and some of the highest judicial authorities, 
even some who now support the law, have 
given their opinion that the execution of this 
provision laid with the States and not with Con¬ 
gress. The construction of the Constitution, 
therefore, by which tho power to pass the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law is justified,, if not plainly false, 
certainly asserts a “doubtful constitutional 
power,” which, according to the first resolution, 
it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise.” 

But in the last resolution, these strict con¬ 
structionists say that this act Cannot with fidel¬ 
ity be repealed, because it is “ designed to car¬ 
ry out an express provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion ; ” but they do-not show that this design 
confers any power on Congress so to carry it 
out. To assert that, a mere design,. or even an 
alleged necessity, confers a power on Congress, 
would plainly overthrow all their principles of 
limitation and strict construction. The two 
'resolutions are therefore clearly inconsistent 
with each other. 

Under a supposition that Gen. Pierce should 
he elected President, should accept the Balti¬ 
more platform as his rule of conduct, and that 
Congress should afterwards repeal the Fugitive 
Slave Law, I have been curious to conjecture 
what would ho his action in conformity to his 
instructions. Would he veto the repealing act, 
or would he approve it! If he should put Ms 
veto, upon it, ho would thus sustain the law, 
which has been passed by “ a doubtful consti¬ 
tutional power;” and so would go counter to 
the first resolution, to which he has agreed; 
and, on the other hand, if he should approve the 
repealing act, he would assent to the abolition 
of a law which his guide, in the fourth resolu¬ 
tion, pays “cannot with fidelity be repealed.” 
The only escape I can see for him in this dil¬ 
emma is, that he should approve the repeal, 
and plead high authority (the only rule nowin 
politics) for this somerset. Ho would Say, in 
his message to Congress, that as tho most em¬ 
inent and admired statesman of the country 


once declared that Congress had nothing to do 
with the recapture of fugitive slaves, but that 
it was a matter for the States, and afterwards 
said that no lawyer worth noticing doubted 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
the President has an equal right to violate h)3 
compact with his party; and that if the Balti¬ 
more Convention, after passing their first reso¬ 
lution. changed their minds before they came 
to the fourth, lie might be allowed to change 
bis mind after the lapse of several months. 
This would be quite as good as some of the ju¬ 
dicial reasoning we have lately seen. 

J. P. Bi 

For the National Era. 

M. E. CHURCH—ANTI-SLAVERY. 

Since the separation of the Southern portion 
of the M. E. Church, it has been declared by 
the majority of its Northern ministers that it 
was now, fully and truly, an Anti-Slavery 
Church, and, as such, presented its claims to 
the pure and freedom-loving spirit of the North. 
Many efforts have also been made to draw 
back to its pale thoso who had left its com¬ 
munion on account of its previously-acknowl¬ 
edged slavery toleration, on the ground that 
now the M. E. Church stood free from all con- 
lus lioo with the gin. 

On tho other hand, it has been a standing 
charge in the “ True Wesleyan and in the re¬ 
port of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, that the M'. E. Church is as much im¬ 
plicated in the sin of slavery as ever, though 
perhaps not to the same extent—that is to say, 
there may not. he as many slaveholders in her 
pale as formerly, but the relation of the Church 
to the sin is not changed at all. 

In the midst of this contradiction, the query 
of many honest minds at the North is, “ What 
is the troth! ” 

Perhaps it may be permitted the writer, who 
is a regular Conference minister in the M. E. 
Church, to utter a few thoughts and facts, 
without the charge of “ come-outeris slander ” 
being made against Mm. 

The Writer has been one, among many oth¬ 
ers, no doubt, who has declared the M. E. 
Churolijo be an Anti-Slavery Church, and that 
the few slaveholders that were remaining in 
her pale were there merely by sufferance, to be 
borne with for a few years, when, if they gave 
no signs of repentance, they were at once to be 
excluded. Wo have many times stilled the 
rising indignation of our people, which called 
for action, with this statement—bidding them 
hope a little longer, and assuring them that 
the good time was certainly coming. But, if 
any of them had served us as the poor Irish¬ 
man did the vocalist] when, having listened 
attentively to the singing.of the song, with the 
refrain “ There’s a good time coming, hoys,” he 
very politely rose, and asked the gentleman if 
he would be so kind as to set the day—we 
might have found ourselves as much nonplused 
as tho vocalist undoubtedly was. 

But in all this mattor we have been honest; 
we have not intentionally deceived the people; 
we have verily thought, ourselves, that this was 
a true statement of the case, and wo have 
looked up to the General Conference for somo 
action that would show the policy of the 
Church, as looking to the extirpation of the sin 
from our midst. Now the question is, is this 
hope of ours well founded! Is there any rea¬ 
son to conclude that the tendency of the M. E. 
Church is toward the exclusion of slavery from 
her midst! Let us look at the action of the 
last General Conference, to which so many 
hearts were looking with bright expectations. 
Alas! there was no action there. The whole 
subject was ignored entirely. In answer to the 
showers of petitions for the Church to take a 
bold Anti-Slavery ground, a report was pre¬ 
pared by a sub-committee, urging the do-noth¬ 
ing, quietism doctrine, for the sake of peace. 
But this report, even, was not called up; and 
there it all ended. A member of the Confer¬ 
ence wished to propose a plan for the gradual 
removal of the sin from the Church; but so 
great was the horror of agitation, and the fear 
that some abolition trap was to be sprung, that 
lie was choked down. It was stated by mem¬ 
bers of the Conference, that their wish was to 
gather as many slaveholders as possible within 
tho pale of the Church; and this was not re¬ 
buked or opposed, and there it has gone out to 
the world, as a statement made on the Boqt of 
Conference by ‘prominent members, and not 
denied. And then, in the light of this tendency, 
see the formation of new Conferences in slave 
States, and the wish expressed that by another 
four years they might have a Conference in 
every Southern State, even in Texas, it being 
fully understood that slaveholding would be no 
bar to membersMp. 

Now, look at these facts, and say, what is 
the position of the M. E. Church, judged by 
her highest assembly. But, says a good brother 
at my side, who declares the Church is Anti- 
Slavery to the back-bone, “There it is in 
the Discipline as strong as ever; they have not 
touched that.” Ay! and where else is it, ex¬ 
cept in the Discipline! Of what use is it 
there, so long as the Church do not act upon it! 

We have an Anti-Slavery discipline. Grant¬ 
ed. But what then ! Ay, what then! Why, 
there it is, a dead letter. Are we an Anti-Sla¬ 
very Church! God forbid that we deceive 
ourselves or the people in this matter. The 
monster is in our midst, growing more rampant, 
every year. Slaveholders are in our communion 
by thousands, and received by thousands every 
year ; and, what is more, with our present. 
Anti-Slavery discipline, we can’t put them out, 
nor prevent their coming in. Now, how do we 
feel about it! Shall we look to another Gen¬ 
eral Conference, and hope that then something 
will be done! Where is the prospect! What 
is the foundation of such a hope ! 

Hundreds and thousands of our people will 
wait until only one General Conference more; 
aud unless something is then done to extirpate 
the sin, they will hear the responsibility of its 
continuance no longer. Let the next General 
Conference understand this—if they are pre¬ 
pared to endure another secession, silence on 
the question of Slavery will most assuredly 

And now, one word to, my brethren in the 
ministry. In the name of honesty, before God, 
brethren, let us no more say we are an Anti- 
Slavery Church; let us acknowledge belbro 
high heaven that the foul slime of the thing is 
on us; and let us pray, and weep, and labor, 
niglit and day, until God in mercy move in our 
behalf, and purify our Zion of the vilest thing 
that ever :saw the sun. H. Martyn. 

New England Conf, Aug. 20, 1852. 

Senator Butler, of South Carolina, has 
written a letter reiterating his opposition to 
the Compromise measures, and objecting to his 
State taking any active part in the Presiden¬ 
tial election. It will, however, he contends, be 
the duty of South Carolina, when the time ar¬ 
rives. to cast her vote for the heat man. He 
has a high opinion of General SCott; but being 
his antipode in politics, he cannot support him, 
and, therefore, as the only alternative, lie thinks 
the State, should vote for General Pierce. He 
does not, however, believe the South can hope 
for security from the result of the Presidential 
election. The disease to be healed, he says, is 
radical, and will require some more enforcible 
power. If the Federal Government is not con¬ 
fined within the sphere prescribed by tho 
Constitution, it must become an elective des¬ 
potism. 

Wax Seals on Letters. —The Postmaster 
General has again cautioned the public against 
the use of wax'seals, on letters which are to be 
transmitted across the Isthmus, either to or 
from the Pacific. The postmaster at San 
Francisco reports, under date of the 15th ult., 
that the last mail from New York contained 
a large number ot letters thus sealed, which, 
owing to the melting of the wax, it was im¬ 
possible to separate without injury to a por¬ 
tion of them. Similar complaints have been 
received from other quarters, and particularly 
from England, in respect to letters sent sealed 
in this manner from California. 


The-,Presidential election takes place, this 
year on Tuesday, 2d November, 
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TWENTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS. 

During the hot months of summer, there is 
generally a falling off in the subscription lists 
of weekly newspapers. This year, we supposed 
that the excitement of the Presidential canvass 
would induce the great majority of subscribers 
whose terms were running out, to renew, and 
probably bring in a few new subscribers, so as 
to prevent any reduction of our list. But our 
moderate expectations have been far exceeded. 
Within the last two months, three thousand 
new subscribers have sent in their names; so 
that our issue on the first of this month was 
Twenty Thousand, and still the number is 
increasing. From indications, we infer that 
other presses with which we affiliate are also 
rapidly multiplying their -subscribers. What 
does this mean 1 ? An abatement of Anti-Sla¬ 
very feeling among the People ? Apathy on 
the great question of the age f Approbation 
of the Compromise and Fugitive Law? Acqui¬ 
escence in the Democratic and Whig Baltimore 
platforms ? The suppression of Agitation and 
Free Discussion? Sympathy with' the Whig 
and Democratic Parties, in their self-immola¬ 
tion upon the altar of Slavery? 

It is hardly too mu oh to claim that the Free 
Soil and Anti-Slavery press of this country now 
has access to the hearts of five hundred thou¬ 
sand of its citizens, and ydt the old party lead¬ 
ers and presses, in their electioneering for their 
favorite candidates, overlook this fact, and for 
the most part proceed on the assumption that 
the only class of voters respectable enough to 
be appealed to and conciliated, is Southern 
slaveholders. “ Blind leaders of the blind,’’ the 
time is coming when they will all fall into the 
ditch together. The feet that upon slavehold¬ 
ing ground, an Organ of Slavery, established 
by wealthy politicians Of the South, and 'con¬ 
ducted with great boldness and ability, died for 
want of funds, after, a hard struggle of two 
years ; while upon-the same ground, the Na¬ 
tional Era, the antagonist of Slavery, without 
any funds save such as are legitimately derived 
from its own subscription list, in definance of 
the Slave Power, and of the old political or¬ 
ganizations of the country, is now in its sixth 
year, with twenty thousand cash-paying 'sub¬ 
scribers, should admonish them of the enduring 
and steadily advancing power, of the Anti-Sla- 


RECOLLECT, 

That after the 30th of this month, the post¬ 
age of the Era, if paid in advance, for any dis¬ 
tance, ■will be only 26 cents a year, or' 6}i 
cents quarterly. 

CAMPAIGN CLUBS. 

At the earnest solicitation of numerous 
friends, and hoping to enlarge still more rap¬ 
idly the circle of an ti-slavery readers, and that 
they may be kept fully advised of the political 
doings during the present campaign, we have 
concluded to offer the Era to clubs for four 
months . which will embrace nearly the whole 
period of the campaign, and the time during 
which official results will be made public, on 
the following terms: 

Ten Copies will be sen t from the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember to the 1st of January, for Five Dollars — 
the person making up the club being entitled 
to an extra copy. * 

Will D. G. Zimmerman, who sends us $8, 
with twelve names as subscribers to the Era, 
please favor us with the name of the Post Office 
to which he desires them sent? 

Some Notices of Meetings, which were 
sent during our absence, were omitted through 
inadvertence. W0 deeply regret this, and hope 
no such omission may again occur. We find 
also a few reports of proceedings, wliieh it is 
too late.to insert,, which ought to have appear¬ 
ed when forwarded. 

A CORRECTION. 

Since the article in this number, referring to 
the publication of Pierce's record, was written, 
our printers inform us that that record, as it 
appeared in onr paper, was not ordered to be 
printed by the Whig Committee, but that 
Southern Democrats and Northern Whigs and 
Democrats bought large numbers of the docu¬ 
ment, in pamphlet form. 

. Again: that ’ record, as prepared by us, ap¬ 
peared in the .Union. the very day our own pa¬ 
per was published—Thursday—and was print¬ 
ed with Some prefatory remarks, in the Union 
office, under the title of a " Whig Abolition At¬ 
tack," in pamphlet form, thousands of copies of 
which were sent by Democrats to the South. 
Will the Union please copy ? 

THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 

A correct copy of thiB Law is inserted on 
our third page. It, makes no change in letter 
postage, but abolishes the complex, absurd 
system of postage on printed matter, and sub¬ 
stitutes therefor simple and reduced rates, 
The principal points of interest to newspaper 
publishers and readers are the following: 

1. A newspaper, periodical, unsealed circu¬ 
lar, or other article of printed matter, not ex¬ 
ceeding three ounces in weight, sent to any 
part of the United States, is. chargeable with 
one cent postage, or. but half a cent, if the 
postage he paid m advance, quarterly or year¬ 
ly, at the office where it is delivered, or mailed. 

For every ounce exceeding three cents, one 
cenfcgdditioriiil is charged. 

Uftder the old system, the rates range from 
twenty cents a year to one dollar. A very few 
of the subscribers to the Era -pay twenty 
cents ; some, a little further off, forty cents : 
the great majority, sixty cents; many, among 
them citizens of Wisconsion, Iowa and Minne¬ 
sota, eighty cents; while subscribers living in 
California, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah, 
are charged a dollar. Under the new rates 
the postage is equalized for all distances; so 
that our subscribers, if they pay in advance at 
the offices where they receive their papers, will 
be charged only twenty-six cents postage a year. 
Let them bear this,in. mind. 

2. A newspaper or periodical, not weighing 
over 1 ounce, pays only half the above-men¬ 
tioned rates, when circulated within the State 
where it Is published. 

3. Small newspapers and periodicals, printed 
monthly or often er, and pamphlets not con¬ 
taining more than sixteen pages octavo, each, 
when sent in single packages weighing at least 
eight ounces, to one address, and prepaid by 
appending postage stamps thereto, are charged 
only half a cent for each Ounce, or fraction of 
an ounce, notwithstanding the postage, if cal¬ 
culated on each separate article of such 
package, would exceed the amount. Sixteen 
pamphlets, for example, each weighing half an 
ounce, which; if charged separately, would 
cost sixteen cents postage, will cost but four 
cents, if enclosed in one package, and sent, pre¬ 
paid, to one address. This provision looks to 
the cheap and easy dissemination of informa¬ 
tion among the People. In circulating the 
Documents, don't forget it. 

The postage on all transient matter must he 
prepaid, or it will be charged double rates. 

4. Alt printed matter chargeable by weight, 
Shall be weighed when dry. 

Publishers of newspapers may enclose to 
their subscribers bills and receipts free of post¬ 


age, and publishers of weekly newspapers may 
send to each actual subscriber within the'coun¬ 
ty where their papers are printed and publish¬ 
ed, one copy free of postage. 

6. Books, bound or unbound, not weighing 
over four pounds, are deemed mailable matter, 
and chargeable with postage at one cent an 
ounce for all distances under three thousand 
miles, and two cents for all distances over three 
thousand miles, to which fifty per cent, must 
he added in all oases where the postage is not 
prepaid. 

7. This act is to take effect from and after 
the thirtieth of this month. 

We congratulate our readers on the passage 
of the act. It is a great Step in the right di¬ 
rection. It reduces the tax on knowledge, and 
must promote the education of, the masses. 
The yearly tax paid by our subscribers in the 
form of postage for the Era has been $12,000. 
The reduction under the new rates is about 
$7,000. But the Department will lose nothing 
in the long run, for the measure will tend to 
multiply newspaper subscribers, and, conse¬ 
quently, postage-payers. 

BEINGING UP AEEEAES, 

We find ourselves, on returning, So far in ar¬ 
rears in editorial business, that we almost de¬ 
spair of “ catching up ” again. 

First, there are propositions , for . correspond¬ 
ence and contributions, from some who proba¬ 
bly are now referring to us to illustrate the pro¬ 
verbial indifference of tlie editorial fraternity 
to latent genius. 

Then on every side of us lie. articles in prose 
and poetry—tales,' sketches, essays, invectives, 
lines, stanzas, lyrics, epics—which it will take 
weeks to examine. 

Next, are inquiries, suspicions, surprises, re¬ 
grets, from kind friends, who have been so 
often cheated by politicians that they cannot 
take upon trust even one whom they have 
never caught tripping. 

Newspapers, too, are filed away, in which we 
find articles charging us with double dealing, ‘ 
and foul play, and working into the hands of 
the Whigs, and harboring a secret purpose to 
come out for Scott, and cherishing a bitter 
hatred of Pierce, and all sorts of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

Some of these things, we dare say, would 
have ruffled us a little, had we been at home; 
hut we were enjoying ourselves elsewhere, 
communing with Nature on the mountain or 
by the sea shore, not thinking or caring what 
anybody thought or said of us. The missiles 
were skilfully enough directed, but missed their 
aim, because there was nobody to be hit.. It is 
easy to hear abuse, when one knows nothing 
about'it. The readers of the Em have been 
fortunate: had wo been at home, we might 
have been tempted to reply to some of these 
personalities; hut we. submit that all such war¬ 
fare should he left to Congressmen; Men 
whose reputation is established, can general¬ 
ly afford to let it take care of itself: of course 
we include ourselves in that category. 

One thing, however, we must set right, for 
the sake of those not initiated in Washington 
matters. Electioneering politicians in Congress 
tried to make gain out of the fact that certain 
Whig electioneering documents were printed 
at the office of the National Era. This was all 
very contemptible. We, the owner and editor 
of the Era, own no printing press, but employ 
Messrs. Buell 8c Blanchard, by contract, to 
print for us. They have been successful in 
business, have a large job office, with £team 
presses, &c., and do a great deal of printing 
beside that of the Era. Not long since, they 
printed the Christian. Statesman, a Colonization 
paper, edited by Mr. Gurley, but nobody 
dreamed of collusion or co-operation between 
Mr. Gurley and Mr. Bailey; and nobody held 
us responsible for the sentiments of Mr. Cal¬ 
houn’s famous speech on Slavery, because it 
was printed in the office where our paper goes 
to press. They would have printed the South¬ 
ern Press, too, bad their terms been accepted, 
but we do not suppose that the antagonism of 
the two papers would have been mitigated in 
that ease, by their juxtaposition. Our creed 
would be of more colors than Joseph's coat, 
were we held responsible for all the speeches 
and documents printed in the establishment 
where the Era is printed. The truth is, the 
11 Abolition paper'' is so well printed, and has 
made the office so respectable, that it has be- 
come quite an object to have printing done 
there. 

But, it is said the Whig Committee had large 
numbers of a document, containing our .record 
of General Pierce, struck off by Messrs. Buell 
& Blanchard. Very likely. 1 For the sake of 
our worthy printers, and the good people gen¬ 
erally, we hope the Committee. went to the 
extent of their means in that operation. It is 
rare that an article containing so much truth 
emanates from such a quarter. The same ar¬ 
ticle, we recollect, was in high repute among 
Democrats. Many copies of the Era contain¬ 
ing it wete purchased by Southern Democratic 
meihbers of Congress, for distribution at the 
South; and the Union, the central organ of 
the Democracy T copied it at length, directing 
particular attention to it. 

The Ohio Picayune, published in a district 
of Ohio where the Anti-Slavery feeling is 
pretty strong, tries to break the force of our 
article; by representing us as actingin concert 
with the Republic, with the single view of de¬ 
feating General Pierce—the Republic sending 
off documents to the South to prove that he is 
Anti-Slavery,, ,apd the Era, documents to the 
North, to prove that ho is Pro-Slavery; and it 
quotes the following extract of a letter, which 
it says was written by Mr. (biddings, and ap¬ 
peared in the True Democrat, of Cleveland: 

“ There are, at the Whig Committee room, 
ten olerks constantly employed in superscri¬ 
bing speeches and documents, beside an addi¬ 
tional force occasionally. 

“ The Democrats are operating with less 
energy, and perhaps with less zeal, but with 
equal system. I think their funds are less 
ampfe. The Pictorial Life of Seott is sent 
throughout the -United States; the article 
showing Pierce to be an Anti-Slavery-man, 
issued by the Republic, is sent by the Whigs 
through the whole South; and Dr. Bailey’s 
article, giving his Congressional history and 
official action in. favor of Slavery, is sent with 
equal profusion throughout the whole North. , 

“ The Democratic press complained of Dr. 
Bailey’s article, as showing a desire on his part 
to aid the Whigs in defeating the Democrats-^ 
as taking side with the, Whigs.. 

“This I regret, and many other Free-Soilers 
regretted■ it at the time. These regrets were 
made known to Dr. Bailey, and he relieved 
them by saying, that while he advocated most 
of our principles, his paper.was not the Free Soil 
organ; and thus fully exculpated our party 
from all interference between the Whig and 
Democratic parties." 

Mr. Giddihgs could not have written this 
letter, for it insinuates that Dr. Bailey is acting 
in concert with the Whig Committee. Mr. 
Giddings is my friend, believes in my integrity 
as I do in his, and never made any suoh false 
insinuation. Nor is it true that the Demo¬ 
cratic press complained of our article, “ giving 
the Congressional history” of General Pierce. 
The Union and several Southern papers repub¬ 
lished it, admitting its accuracy, and compli¬ 
menting our research. Nor did Mr. Giddings 
regret , the article : he could not do it—no Anti- 
Slavery man could regret the full exposition of 
General Pierce’s relations to the Slavery Ques¬ 
tion. Such regrets, not being entertained, 
were never, “made known to Dr. Bailey," and 


had they been, he would have frankly con¬ 
demned those uttering them, for desiring to 
keep back the truth. Again, we say, Mr. Gid¬ 
dings never wrote such a letter. 

Let us relieve the Picayune from its perplex¬ 
ity. There was an article—not the record of 
Mr. Pierce—in which we urged the nomina¬ 
tion of a Presidential candidate who, while 
commanding a large vote for freedom, would 
draw largely from the Democratic ranks, 
which Mr. Giddings and another esteemed 
friend did not concur with. That was the one 
they regretted, but we have never regretted it. 
We but plainly expressed what thousands of 
honest men felt. The Pittsburgh Convention 
did not adopt our policy, and we did not ex¬ 
pect it would ; for what we advised was a thing 
to.be suggested, not .discussed. It is not the first 
time good advice has been disregarded: so we 
are neither disappointed nor mortified. Far 
from it. Mr. Hale, its nominee, and ourselves 
have agreed precisely in sentiment, ever since 
the question of a nomination has been agitated. 
He has been overruled; and gracefully sub¬ 
mits—we have been' overruled, and shall sub¬ 
mit just as gracefully, and a good deal more 
cheerfully. 

In principle and feeling, we are Demo¬ 
cratic, but we shall not act with the Demo¬ 
cratic Party while it forswears its fundamen¬ 
tal principles at the mandate of the Slave 
Power. 

We cannot sustain Mr. Pierce or General 
Scott, for reasons often enough stated in the 
Era. Nobody who knows us, ever supposed 
that we would. 

We shall support Mr. Hale, and take great 
pleasure in doing so, because we like both the 
man and his principles. In supporting him, 
friendship and political consistency harmonize. 

We shall support him in our own way, striv¬ 
ing to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, avoiding misrepresenta¬ 
tion, exaggeration, false appeals: 

If some think it necessary to say that both the 
Whig and Democratic platforms are .precisely 
alike, the two sets of candidates equally steeped 
in servility to Slavery; and that Freedom has 
hb more to fear from the 'election' of one set 
than from that of the other, and can say so in 
good conscience, Jet them do it., 

Our support of the Independent Democratic 
Organization and ite candidates, is founded on 
other considerations. Oh questions affecting 
the Cause Of Human Freedom, the,Whig and 
Demooratie Parties, by their platforms and the 
declarations of their candidates, occupy ground 
in direct antagonism to Our convictions. We 
cannot support them without proving false to 
ourselves and the cause we advocate. As be¬ 
tween the two, a view of ulterior consequences 
may lead us to apprehend more evil from the 
success of one than of the other, and to desire, 
therefore, its defeat. But, after all, this view- 
may prove false, and our apprehension ground¬ 
less. One unlooked-for event, the caprice or 
decision of a single mind, may disappoint all 
our calculations. Something more than an 
unqertain speculation concerning complex pos¬ 
sibilities is required to justify the Anti-Slavery 
voter in attempting to place power in the 
hands of a man pledged to use it against Anti- 
Slavery movements. 

The path of consistency is at least safe and 
honorable. Vote for a capable candidate, who 
represents faithfully your views, and you dem¬ 
onstrate at once your own sincerity, and the 
paramount importance you attach to your 
principles. The sound logic and complete con¬ 
sistency of your action command respect for 
your cause, and secure you a moral influence 
of more avail to its final success tEan any tem¬ 
porary gain to be purchased by the aban¬ 
donment of principle. 

Look at the matter in a still more practical 
light. Free Soil Democrats claim that their 
candidate is at least' no worse on the Slavery 
Question than General Scott; that his election 
will do no more for Slavery, but that it will do 
more to remedy profligacy and corruption in 
the General Government. Free Soil Whigs 
insist that, while their candidate did use all his 
influence for the success of the miserable Com¬ 
promise measures, and has accepted the plate 
form which denounces any attempt to repeal, 
modify, or agitate them or the. Fugitive Law, 
still he would not be so ready to favor fur¬ 
ther aggressive measures by Slavery as Gen. 
Pierce, and his election would On the whole be 
a gain to Whig principles generally. Now 
suppose American voters, according to their 
general political affinities, should be convinced 
by these arguments. They all vote either for 
General Pieree or General Scott. What would 
such a vote mean ? That the Question of Sla¬ 
very was entirely subordinate in American 
politics; that the Fugitive Law was not par¬ 
ticularly repugnant to the feelings of the 
American People; that the Slave Power might 
make whatever exactions, and be as proscript¬ 
ive as it pleased, and its will would be sub¬ 
mitted to. Should the Demooratie candidate 
succeed, its influence over his Administration 
would be absolute, without counteraction or 
check from any quarter: or were the Whig to 
succeed, the sa*»e Power which forced upon 
him a nomination with conditions, would com¬ 
pel their fulfilment, and what antagonist Politi¬ 
cal Element would there be to sustain him in 
resistance to its mandate? In either event; 
Slavery would reign supreme in our National 
Councils, and the man known as its enemy, 
whatever his services or capacities, would be 
the victim of deadly proscription. 

Thank God! the arguments of the Free Soil 
adherents of the old parties have failed to con¬ 
vince a large number Of enlightened voters. 
These men, whatever may be their preferences 
as between the Whig and Democratic candi¬ 
dates, or their views of probable results from 
the success or defeat of either, are united in 
the Settled belief that a large vote, given out¬ 
right and independently against Slavery, can¬ 
not fail to do good, whatever, may be the re¬ 
sult of the Presidential contest. It will impose 
a check upon any Administration, Democratic 
or Whig, and a restraint upon the aggressive¬ 
nessof the Slgye Power, It will give counte¬ 
nance and aid to those Anti-Slavery men who 
may still continuewith their old parties, saving 
them from utter proscription. And it will be 
a nucleus around which, should the Slave 
Power venture upon new aggressions, such 
men may hereafter gather and concentrate for 
a decisive demonstration. 

These in brief are the considerations which 
impel us to the support of an Organization 
which has embodied in its creed nearly all the 
political principles we deem of vital'import- 

The New York Evening Post publishes in 
its daily edition of the 3d, the whole of Mr. 
Sumner’s speech on Slavery, which it com¬ 
mends in strong, eloquent, and unqualified 
terms. The Post, replying to a taunt of the 
Times, announces that it intends to print the 
speech in a cheap pamphlet form, deeming it 
“ by no means the least important of our docu¬ 
ments for the campaign." The Post evidently 
proceeds on the assumption that, if the dissem¬ 
ination of sound principles will not aid its can¬ 
didate, it is his own look-out. 

The Ohio Free-Soilers are all alive. 
Meetings are advertised throughout the State. 

It is now said by many that Mr. Hale will 
draw as largely from the Demooratie as the 
Whig ranks. 


ME. HALE ANB THE FLEECE BEMOCEACY, 

The Washington Union has made the won¬ 
derful discovery, that the Pittsburgh move¬ 
ment is intended to promote the 'election of 
General Scott; that were Scott stronger than 
he is, the Pittsburgh ticket would not he offer¬ 
ed in any State where it might he mischievous; 
and that Mr. Hale declines any acceptance of 
the nomination tendered him, from uncertain¬ 
ty what is the best course to pursue. 

We do not mean any disrespect to our neigh¬ 
bor, but we may as well tell him, that this is 
all sheer nonsense. The Independent Democ¬ 
racy form a distinct, independent organization, 
with their own creed, their own objects, their 
own Candidates. They have taken issue on the 
Presidential Question with both the old parties 
war against the policy and platforms of both, 
will enter into no arrangement or coalition for 
the support of the candidates of either. Mr. 
Hale has not yet written a formal letter of ac¬ 
ceptance, but he has accepted the Pittsburgh 
nomination, and will soon take the field in 
person against both the old parties: 

We underhand the Union : like the rest of 
the supporters of General Pierce, it was anxious 
for the nomination.of Mr. Hale: the announce¬ 
ment filled them with joy, for they said at once 
that it would secure them Ohio, beyond a 
doubt. They feared the nomination of Chase, 
under the impression that it would bear more 
heavily against the Democratic Party. But as 
Hale has not by letter publicly signified his ac¬ 
ceptance of the nomination, they begin to feel 
distressed lest he should decline, and thereby 
reduce their chances again in Ohio. Let them 
put their hearts at rest on this point. The 
Pittsburgh Convention was above all policy; 
the majority determined that Hale should be 
the candidate, whatever might be the conse¬ 
quences. Men under the controlling influence 
of high moral or philanthropic motives, are not 
much addicted to calculation. Mr. Hale has 
nothing to do hut to accept. It would not do 
to hazard the reputation of such an organiza¬ 
tion. But, we advise the supporters of General 
Pieree to moderate their joy. Mr. Hale on the 
stump will do exact justice to both parties, and 
find as ready access, we doubt not, to the hearts 
of Free Soil Democrats, as of Free; Soil .Whigs. 



“But although the Whig party lias been to 
a great' extent abolitionized, yet there has al¬ 
ways been an Abolition organization outside of 
the Whig party, not absorbed by it, but ready 
to unite with it whenever it could inflict a blow 
on the Democracy."—Washington Union. 

Never true of the “Abolition organization” 
in Presidential elections. In.,1844, according 
to both Whig and Democratic testimony, the 
Liberty men, by refusing to unite with the 
Whig Party, permitted James K. Polk to gain 
the vote of New York, and thereby his election 
to the Presidential chair. In 1848, by uniting 
with the Radical Democracy of New York—not 
the Whig Party—it defeated General Cass. In 
1852, the Democratic leaders are rejoicing at 
the . nomination of Mr. Hale, because calcula¬ 
ted to reduce the chance of the Whig Party 
for success. As to State polities, look at Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Whig ascendency in that State 
has been broken down and offices distributed 
by a coalition between the Democratic Party 
and the “Abolition organization”—a coalition 
which filled the Governor’s chair in Massa¬ 
chusetts, sent Sumner to the Senate, and the 
lamented Rantoul to the House of Representa¬ 
tives. In the face of these facts, the Washing¬ 
ton Union dares to aver that the “Abolition 
organization” has been ready to unite with 
the Whig Party,, whenever it could, inflict a 
blow on the Democracy! 

Stick to the truth, neighbor. 

LIBEETY CONVENTION. 

The National Convention of Liberty Men, 
represented by Gerrit Smith and Wra. Goodell, 
met at Canastota, New York, on the 1st inst. 
The assembly was not large, though several 
States were represented. George Thomas, of 
New York, was, on motion of Mr. Smith, elect¬ 
ed President. A Committee on Resolutions 
was appointed, which at a subsequent period 
made majority and minority reports. The 
Tribune says: 

“The Business Committee subsequently re¬ 
ported, through Me. Goodell, a series of resolu¬ 
tions, the,substance.of which is,, that the Lib¬ 
erty party will not co-operate with the Free 
Democracy,, because it recognises the legality 
of Slavery. The majority report recommends 
the nomination of candidates for the Presiden¬ 
cy and Vice Presidency. 

‘‘The minority report was read by Gerrit 
Smith, and recommends that no nominations 
for President and Vice President should be 
made, and that the party should co-operate 
with- the Free Democrats, but still retain their 
present Liberty party organization; hoping 
that the Free Democracy will purify their plat¬ 
form and become right, after a season.” 

The reports were debated at length, that day 
and the next, When, the vote being taken by 
yeas and nays, the majority report was reject- 
,ed—yeas 41, nays 55 ; and the minority report 
was adopted—yeas 33, nays 66. 

A committee was then appointed—Gerrit 
Smith, chairman—to confer with Messrs. Hale 
and Julian, as to their views concerning the 
legalization of Slavery. The Convention ad¬ 
journed to meet again on the 1st October: 

Mr. Goodell, and those who concurred with 
him, had meanwhile seceded, and retiring to 
another place, an independent Presidential 
ticket was nominated—Wm. Goodell for Presi¬ 
dent, and Charles C. Foot for Vice President. 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN CUBA. 

There are indications of deep disaffection 
among the people of Cuba towards theauthori- 
ties. Revolutionary movements are reported to 
be on foot, and it is known that the Government 
,is resorting to the most severe measures of sup¬ 
pression. That the revolutionists have a certain 
understanding with an organization in this coun¬ 
try, determined to aid them whenever circum¬ 
stances may render it expedient, is beyond all 
doubt. This fact has been brought to the no¬ 
tice of our Government by the Spanish Minis¬ 
ter, so that prompt measures of prevention may 
he taken. 

. S.uch measures may prove effectual for a 
time, hut no longer than we have an Adminis¬ 
tration unaggressive in its character. With 
ah Administration like that of Mr. Polk, bent 
upon, the acquisition of Slave Territory, the 
“Order of the Lone Star," as it is called, would 
soon signalize itself by some daring act of ag¬ 
gression. We regard' the acquisition of Cuba 
as the settled policy of that class of Slavery 
Propagandists who effected the annexation of 
Texas and the dismemberment of Mexico. 


The Massachusetts Whhh Convention 
met on the 1st, at Worcester, nominated-John 
H. Clifford, of New Bedford, for Governor, and 
appointed an electoral ticket. Resolutions were 
passed, sustaining the Administration, eulogiz¬ 
ing General Seott, and affirming Whig Princi¬ 
ples generally. Daniel Webster was not rec¬ 
ognised, nor was the Compromise mentioned; 
but the, Commonwealth says that every indig¬ 
nant allusion to him was received with vocifer¬ 
ous applause. 

The Independent Democrat is the title of 
a new advocate of the Independent Democracy, 
started at Flyria, Loraine county, Ohio, in Dr. 
Town’shend’s district... It is vigorously edited, 
and strikes heavy blows. Dr. Townshend goes 
into the field against Hunkerism. 


BEATH OE HON. OEIN FOWLER. 

The Massachusetts delegation in Congress 
has sustained another severe loss in the death 
of Mr. Fowler, a faithful representative, a most 
estimable man. and a true Christian. 

Mr. Fowler graduated at Yale, subsequently 
entered the ministry, and sustained the relation 
of pastor to the Congregational Church at Fall 
River, Massachusetts, when he died. He was 
true to the cause of Freedom, and was greatly 
respected in the House of Representatives, for 
his purity of heart and life, and his uniform 
uprightness. 

He died on Friday evening, at his residence 
in Washington, from an attack of pneumonia, 
after an illness of five days. The funeral took 
place on Sunday afternoon, with the customary 
honors, and his remains were then placed on 
the cars, to be conveyed to Fall River, his af¬ 
flicted widow, under the escort of Mr. Sum¬ 
ner, proceeding with them. 

MR. BENTON. 

The triumph of Mr. Benton, is one of the 
most extraordinary events in the politics of 
this country. His enemies, by a foul coali- 
tioD, availed themselves of a temporary ascen¬ 
dency, to thrust him from the United States 
Senate, in which for thirty years lie had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his public services. They 
imagined that they had crushed him, hut they' 
had not fathomed the resources of the veteran 
Senator. 

He proclaimed war against them—war to 
the knife, and no quarter—and went home to 
direct in person the,campaign. He fought the 
battle personally in three districts, and con¬ 
trolled a fourth, in defiance of caucuses, con¬ 
ventions, and regular nominations. Green and 
Hall, members of the present House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and regular nominees for re-elec¬ 
tion, were running in the districts adjoining 
his own. He took the field against them, and 
effected their defeat. In another district, 
through his influence, the regular Demooratie 
nominee was obliged to avow himself opposed 
to the Anti-Benton faction, before he could be 
elected. In his own district, the most strenu¬ 
ous efforts were made to defeat him. His 
friends insisted upon going into Convention 
with the Anti-Benton men, believing that they 
had a majority, but he would not sanction it. 
He had always opposed caucuses and conven¬ 
tions, and would not make use of them now. 
They persisted, and nominated him; he repu¬ 
diated their action. The Anti-Benton portion 
of the Convention got up what they called a 
“ regular nomination : ” he denounced it. The 
Whigs, Sure of victory, brought their candi¬ 
date into the field. Thus opened the campaign. 
Mr. Benton had repudiated the action of his 
friends; had denounced the regular nomina¬ 
tion so called; had stood aloof from all ar¬ 
rangements, all alliances; defying caucuses 
and conventions, proclaiming no compromise, 
no quarter. The odds seemed formidable- 
one man against embattled hosts. Besides, 
the district was. full of Germans, who had been 
carried away by the Kossuth doctrine of Inter¬ 
vention, and Benton set his face like a flint 
against that doctrine. It was also a slave¬ 
holding district, consisting of twenty-two coun¬ 
ties, running far down into the cotton region; 
but openly and powerfully he denounced the 
Compromise, denounced the Fugitive Law, 
ridiculed the Union saviours, declared that 
Slavery was an evil, and that he was opposed 
to its extension. Nor would he stoop to cajo¬ 
lery or evasion. No questions would he an¬ 
swer. “ My friends,” said he, “ will ask none; 
and my enemies have no right to ask." Thus 
grandly did he fight the battle, and the result 
was, victory by a majority of five thousand 
over all opponents. The People vindicated 
the confidence their veteran servant had re¬ 
posed in them, and attested their appreciation 
of his rugged honesty and ehivalrio courage. 

What a contrast between this brave man 
and the squad of cringing politicians who have 
prostrated their manhood before the Jugger¬ 
naut of Party ! 

The Washington Union and the Republic 
have an admirable way of carrying on the war 
for their respective candidates. Both papers, 
professed organs of National Parties, so called, 
totally ignore the North, and know nothing 
but the South. The standing argument of the 
Union against Scott is, that he is favorable to 
the peculiar sentiments of the North ; that of 
the Republic against Pierce is, that he is, after 
all, a Northern man With Northern principles. 
The Union quotes from the Tribune Anti-Sla¬ 
very articles to. show, .the character of the dom¬ 
inant section of the Whig Party which sup- 
porta Scott : the Republic, 1 the Anti-Slavery 
articles of the New York Evening Post, to 
show the character of the dominant section of 
the Demooratie Party that sustains Pieree. 
The Union brands Scott as disloyal to the 
South, On account of his affiliation with Sew¬ 
ard, Johnston, Greeley, and Wade; the Republic 
damns Pierce for the support he receives from 
King, Van Buren, Bryant, and Stanton. Each 
of these’ National (?) organs admits that its Free 
Soil adherents are “ odious," hut excuses itself 
for tolerating them by the homely maxim, that 
“ pot cannot oall kettle black 1” We suppose 
the “National" editor of the Union takes this 
method 1 of showing his gratitude to the Free 
Soil Democrats of Congress for electing him 
Public Printer, thus helping him to a snug 
little fortune. 

Both papers are purely and intensely sec¬ 
tional. Neither seems to think it necessary to 
maintain even a show of respect for Northern 
sentiment on the. subject of Slavery. 

Hale the Truth, and that Exagge¬ 
rated. —“The articles of the National Era 
have been adopted by the Seott leaders in this 
city, and circulated in pamphlet form by thou¬ 
sands throughout the Northern States.”— 
Washington Union. 

The “ articles " of the National ■Era have 
not been so adopted ; bat ah article of the Era, 
givipg the record of Mr. Pierce, was adopted 
by the Seott Committee in this city, and cir¬ 
culated to suit their purposes, just as the same 
article was adopted by the Washington Union, 
the Richmond (Va.) Examiner, the South Side 
(Ya.) Democrat, and several Southern Demo¬ 
cratic members of Congress, and circulated, in 
the South, to suit their purposes; 

“Thou, that sayeCt another should not steal, 
dost thou steal?’ 5 

Improvement in Milling —We beg to re¬ 
fer our readers concerned in the extensive 
business of Flour Milling to a publication in 
another column, respecting a valuable improve¬ 
ment in'the machinery Of flour mills, lately in¬ 
vented by a respectable citizen of New York. 
From the fact that nine out of the ten of the 
large flouring mills in Georgetown and vioinity 
have adopted and contracted with Mr. Hotch¬ 
kiss; the inventor, for his “ tram-block,” we 
cheerfully recommend it to the attention of the 
public. ' 

The Whigs of New Hampshire, in Con¬ 
vention assembled at Concord on the 1st, nomi¬ 
nated James Bell, of Milford, for Governor. 
Presidential electors were chosen. The re¬ 
ligious test was denounoed, and nothing was 
said about Slavery, the Compromise, or the Fu¬ 
gitive Law. 

Joseph M. Root, well known by his fearless 
opposition to Slavery in the last Congress, is in 
the field for Hale and Julian. 


CEP* Mrs. Stowe sends us another delightful 
Letter from Maine.— Ed. Era. 

LETTERS FROM MAINE—NO. 2. 

Bethel, Oxford County. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

I thought a few weeks ago that nothing 
could be so beautiful as the sea-shore of Maine; 
but since I have been travelling among these 
glorious mountains, I have often been led se¬ 
riously to question that conclusion. There is a 
world of heartiness, of broad thought and viva¬ 
city of emotion, about the ever-changing, many- 
voiced, and many-hued sea; but there is also 
a grandeur, a still, solemn, thoughtfulness, about 
these “everlasting hills."" As you ride on, and 
ride'on, and one cloudy old giant after another 
raises his broad, thoughtful forehead, and looks 
serenely over , some brother giantis shoulder, 
till finally their great arms embrace the whole 
landscape around you—north, south, east, and 
west—it produces in the mind a hush of repose, 
a calm, thoughtful stillness, as if this aerial 
band of cloudy brothers had shut one out of 
the great, busy, hustling world, into some re¬ 
gion of peace and simplicity,.such as one is al¬ 
ways longing after and never finding in this 
work-a-day world. 

Suppose yourself, dear sir, seated in a little 
open wagon, for an afternoon’s drive among' 
these hills. All around the horizon, on every 
side, your view is shut in by mountains clothed 
in every variety of tint, and, as you ride along, 
overy moment shifting their outline and pre¬ 
senting to the eye a dreamy succession of 
changes. The nearer ones show the distinct 
outlines of trees and crags—the trees dark with 
the ripe green of summer. In those more dis¬ 
tant, the eternal forest looks like a soft layer 
of mossy velvet of a rich cloudy purplish tint, 
and still further rise outlines in pale blue and 
lilac, whioh, stretching off in long circles, min¬ 
gle their outlines with the clouds. It seems 
to me that the sky here has a peculiar bril¬ 
liancy; the blue is a dense, rich, deep blue, and 
there are masses of floating clouds which go 
sailing about hither and thither, lazily folding 
their white plumage on the purple top of the 
old mountain, as if they felt very tranquil, in¬ 
deed, and didn’t care how long they staid 
there. This river that we are coming to, our 
conductors tell us, is called,Sunday river. “ VVhy 
so ? ” asks one of the company. To me it was 
quite obvious why. Was it not to express that 
quietude and peace of these sheltered valleys, 
where beautiful rich intervals of meadow 
land, and thriving farms, and white spires of 
churches, and school-houses, rise in the em¬ 
brace of these guardian old mountains? Was 
it.not to intimate that this reverent hush of 
nature, this Sabbath tranquillity of cloud and 
mountain and stream, had a religious voice, and 
might suggest the beautiful words, “As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people from this time 
and forevermore? ” Well, that was a very good 
derivation of the term Sunday river! quite po¬ 
etic and appropriate, only that, like most poetic 
things in life, it didn’t happen to be the true 
account of the matter. The name, in fact, was 
given by a hand of surveyors who first explored 
the valley, and who pitched their Sunday’s 
camp upon its banks, and thus christened it. 

But these mountain streams! is. there on 
earth a thing fresher and more beautiful— 
beautiful.in every size and gradation, whether 
it be your whisking, rattling, frisky, young 
brook, that comes whirring, and purring, and 
skipping down the hills, with a leap there and 
a fling here, and a general air of don’t care jo¬ 
viality, indicative of the inexperience of brook- 
hood; or the broader rippling flow of your 
translucent stream, whioh is to the brook what 
the graceful maiden is to the dancing child. 
There is a beautiful amber brown to the wa¬ 
terskin which are momently dancing thousands 
of rings and ripples of sunlight, and then the 
layer of many-colored pebbles that pave the 
bottom, and shine up bright and wet through 
the flickering illusive play of the waters, as if 
they might be a bed of precious atones! Some 
of us may remember getting many a lapful of 
wet little stones raked from the illusive bed 
of the stream, and wondering why' they lost 
their beauty so instantly when they came above 
water—types too significant of things whose 
brightness is only the result of tho medium 
they are seen through, of which there are a 
great plenty in this world.. 

But while we have been writing, this Sunday 
river has been long past, and our road winds 
deeper and deeper among the blue mountains. 
There, now, we are fairly shut in; that great 
dark fellow in front of us, with his wall of 
black pines and forest trees, towering quite up 
to the sky—he is right across our path—no, 
here is a turn—and on we go, the old moun¬ 
tain seeming to glide politely to 1 one side. 
Here We come to a little sunny interval again; 
soft, rich, meadow land, enclosed all round 
with solemn walls of mountain—tier above 
tier of tree and roek, whore in good time our 
road will bring up against an impenetrable 
wall. Here is a little settlement of farm-houses. 
Here, by the side of a clear stream, and in a 
most charming grove of maples, birches, and 
other forest trees, rises the sehool-house of tho 
settlement. One wonders, going by, whether 
these bright-eyed children are impressed and 
educated ih a love of' the beautiful and grand, 
by the scenery in which they are brought up. 
Do they ever look with wonder and awe, up the 
dark inaccessible walls that hang round the 
little sunny nook where they are born? Do 
they ever lie thoughtfully under these trees, and 
hear the gurgle of the mountain stream, and 
watch the bright fleeces of the heavy clouds 
that rest on the blue, smoky mountains, and 
have strange wohderings and yearnings for 
anything that lies beyond ? One would think 
that the grand solemnities of nature would 
stamp their seal on the young heart, and mould 
it into something characteristic and peculiar. 
Certain it is, that these nooks, and hollows 
among the mountains produce a race of great 
intellectual activity. 

You go into a plain farm house, where the 
furniture and all the appurtenances retain the 
most primitive simplicity—but be not surpris¬ 
ed if you see Latin, Greek, and German books 
lying on the table. You look inquiringly, and 
are told perhaps of a certain Mary Ann or 
Maria, who is keeping school up at Umbagog, 
or some other impossible out-of-the-way place, 
whose books these are. She has long done 
using them—she got them when she first be- 
un ; now she has left them for Cynthia or 
ouisa, or some other fair successor in the 
family line, who is equally hardy and energet¬ 
ic in her attacks upon the tree, of knowledge. 
Ten to one, you get a glimpse of said Cynthia, 
who proves a slender, blue-eyed girl, trimly 
dressed, with a pair of very pretty ear-rings in 
her ears, and an air of quiet composure, and 
savoirfaire which shows you that she is a prin¬ 
cess of tho blood in her own regions. You talk 
with her, and find she has a mind as sharp and 
bright and keen as one of the quartz crystals 
among her own mountains. She has been to 
the academy in the neighboring town. She 
has a faney for drawing, and may be shows 
you a crayon head or a landscape, which you 
did not expect to see just then—she wishes she 
could get somewhere where she could learn 
more about it—she has a cousin who paints 
in oils—she thinks perhaps, after she has taught 
a quarter or two, she will save enough to get to 
Portland, and take lessons of a master. 

One is struck with the intellectual activity of 
the Maine women, wherever he travels among 
them. A friend of mine told me the other day 
that in One of the towns where he was visiting, 
in the clergyman’s family, he was surprised to 
find the walls decorated with oil paintings 
which, he thought it quite beyond the means of 
his friend to have purchased. 

“ VYhere did you get these paintings ? ” he 
asked. 

“Oh, these! my wife painted them!” was 
the reply. 

The same gentleman relates that at another 
time, when hospitably entertained in an ob¬ 
scure settlement, far out in the woods of Maine, 
being struck with the domestic talents and 
agreeable manners of his hostess, he entered 
into some conversation with her. Knowing 
that he was connected with the collegiate in¬ 
stitution in BrunswTck. she inquired with great 
interest after a young gentleman there; adding, 
as an apology for her inquisitiveness, “ I feel 
interested in that young man, for I fitted him 
for college." 

My friend, of course, thought she alluded to 
some such fitting as knitting his stockings, 
making his shirts—and made a remark to that 
effect. 

“Oh no,” said the lady, composedly, “I 
mean that I taught him Greek and Latin, and 
so on, and of course I should wish to hear that 
lie was doing well.” It seemed to he quite an 
of course affair to her, nothing to what she 
could do. I can assure you, by the bye, that 
these women are yeoman housekeepers, and 


that you will never taste the Latin and Greek 
in sour bread or bad butter, or seethe drawing 
and painting looking out of holes in dresses. 

The fact is, that a steril soil and a harsh 
climate, though not good for growing anything 
else, are first rate for raising men and women ; 
and men and women, in the full, emphatic sense 
of the word, are the staple produce, of Maine. 
The long cheerless winters here are powerful 
educators, both physically and morally—physi¬ 
cally in the amount of oxygen and vitality which 
they force into the system, intellectually in the 
leisure which they force on one for intellectual 
pursuits. Apropos of the winters, I will relate an 
anecdote which I heard in my village under 
the mountains, whioh might give some of our 
Southern friends a new idea of what a winter 
here is like. 

Said one of onr friends, whose house lies 
directly under the mountains—“Last winter 
the snow was banked up quite to the ridge¬ 
pole of the house.” 

“ Is it possible ? " I exclaimed. “ Why, what 
did you all do ? ” 

“Tunnelled through it!” said my friend, 
composedly; “we had a tunnel some fifteen 
feet long to the road." 

“ And, pray, how long did it last? ” said I. 

“ Well, about six months," said he. 

“ It made the house very warm, indeed," 
added his wife, “ almost oppressive." 

That was one view of a snow-bank that 
had never suggested itself to me. But I must 
add to what I said about the Maine women 
and girls, one drawback—one is impressed 
with it even in the most mountainous districts— 
tho want of an appearance of robust health. 
The young girls are fair, sparkling, intellect¬ 
ual-looking, but they are wanting in the phy¬ 
sique. They look like forest flowers—very 
fair, hut as if a breath might wither them. 
The mind seems altogether to have get the 
start of the body. The long winters may have 
something to do with this. For more than half 
the year the female sex in this climate are 
very much confined in-doors, in stove-heated 
rooms, _ generally very partially ventilated, as 
rooms in cold weather always are. Here they 
read, and study, and sew—and gotmt, at most, 
only in pleasant weather—often only in sleighs, 
with fathers or brothers to drive them, and the 
sleigh is a vehicle that gives no sort of exer- 
eise. Can we not see in this fact the reason 
for that predisposition to diseases of the lungs 
which is constantly the terror of every parent 
in New England, and which seals every year 
hundreds of her fairest for the grave ? Think 
of the contrast between the stove-heated room, 
where one is kept almost at the point of per¬ 
spiration, and 1 the lungs constantly inhaling 
warm air, and tho sharp, keen, cutting air that 
is breathed without. There is no remedy for 
this, but a hardier habit of life, A young girl 
in New England is never secure against con¬ 
sumption, but by keeping her physical vigor 
up to the highest point. She should go out 
regularly every day, in all weathers, and fa¬ 
miliarize her lungs with the out-door atmo¬ 
sphere. She should fortify her skin with daily 
cold bathing, wear short walking-dresses, pre¬ 
fer walking to the sleigh, practice skating and 
out-door amusements, after the example of Eu¬ 
ropean ladies in a similar climate—and then 
the long winter will he to her, as it is to the 
other sox, a discipliner and invigorator to the 
system, and not a constant enemy. 

My letter is running to a great length. 
Adieu for the present. II. B. S. 

The Democrats of New York, in State 
Convention assembled at Syracuse, nominated 
Horatio Seymour, of Oneida county, for Gov¬ 
ernor, and S. E. Church for Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor. An electoral ticket was chosen. The 
Hunkers were dominant. John Van Buren 
and the rest of the Barnburner contestants for 
seats were ruled out ; and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, re-affirming the absurd 
and contradictory resolutions adopted at Balti¬ 
more, as follows 

Resolved, That we cordially adopt, as the 
sentiment of this Convention, and we affirm the 
platform of principles contained in the annexed 
resolutions of the last Democratic National 
Convention held in Baltimore. 

[The Baltimore resolutions are copied in full.] 
And unanimously , says the reeord, were 
these resolutions adopted! How many of the 
Radical Democrats of New York will refuse to 
sanction these abominable resolutions at the 
polls? 

A Respectable Title Abused.' —We pray 
the Union to quit calling Mr. Truman Smith 
“ an Abolitionist,” “ the grand Abolition leader 
of the North," &c. ■ It is an abuse, of terms-— 
it is throwing discredit upon a very rospeetable 
title. Mr. Smith is no more entitled to the 
high reputation of an “ Abolitionist," than the 
gentleman from the North who has the honor 
to be a co-editor of the Union. Mr. Smith has 
never committed any offence against Slavery 
to be compared with that committed by the 
Pieree Democracy of New Hampshire, when 
it passed legislative resolutions in favor of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and of the abolition of Sla¬ 
very in the District of Columbia. 

Our Position. —If our friends want to know 
where to find us, let them read the Era. 
What we think and say, what we are doing 
and intend to do, may be learned from its edi¬ 
torial columns, far more satisfactorily than 
through private reports. Whenever we intend 
to change our course, we shall announce it in 
time, openly and explicitly, so that nobody 
may he cheated, 

The Timf.s, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has lately 
enlarged its size, and improved its appearance 
in all respects. It is one of the best edited- 
■and most firmly established papers in that city. 
The editor is independent, moderate, and phi¬ 
losophical, and has lately done himself great 
credit by his warfare against the unjust and 
offensive pretensions of Catholicism. 

Mr. Clemens, of Alabama, in a speech de¬ 
livered in New Hampshire, alluding to Mr. 
Hale, said that “no man in the United States 
Senate stood higher in his regards as a than and 
a gentleman." Mr, Clemens is not alone in his 
favorable opinion. Our candidate is probably 
the most popular man in the Senate. 

The Whigs of New Jersey, on the 2d, at 
Trenton, held a State Convention, which is said 
to have been numerously attended, for the pur¬ 
pose of appointing Presidential electors. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Baltimore, has twice been 
nominated by the; Whigs of that city as their 
candidate for Mayor, and has twice declined. 
He is either very modest or very hopeless. 

Mr. Julian, the candidate for the Vice Pres¬ 
idency, has taken the stump. He is a wise 
man, in not suffering himself to be disabled for 
active service by his nomination. 

Mrs. Swisshelm’s Saturday Visiter, of 
Pittsburgh, has come out in support of John P. 
Hale. _ 

Mr. Pardee, State Senator in Ohio from 
Medina county, repudiates Pierce and King, 
and goes for Hale and Julian. 

The Chicago Daily Times, heretofore neutral, 
has hoisted the names of Hale and Julian. 

A WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer America has arrived at Halifax, 
With Liverpool and London dates to the 21st 
ultimo. The following items of news have been 
transmitted to us by telegraph : 

The Ministerial journals announce with per- 
feet confidence the termination of the fishing 
dispute. The terms are stated to be an abso¬ 
lute reciprocity, so far as the right of fishing is 
concerned; tho Americans to have the liberty 
to fish in British waters, and the British to fish 
in American waters, within three miles of the 
shore, measured to the nearest shore, without 
distinction as to bay or open sea. 

The Duke of Hamilton died recently at his 
residence. 

G. P. R. James, the novelist, has been appoint¬ 
ed British Consul at Norfolk, Virginia. 
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SPEECH OF HON. S. P. CHASE, OF OHIO. 

Thursday, August 26. 

Mr. Chase. Mr. President: The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] has made a very 
serious charge against all those who propose to 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. He has charged us with infi¬ 
delity—.deliberate and purposed infidelity—to 
the Constitution we have sworn to support. 

Sir, 1 repel the charge. I deny it in its let¬ 
ter and in its spirit; in its whole breadth and 
in all its detail. The argument which my 
friend from Massachusetts has addressed to us 
to-day was not an assault upon the Constitu¬ 
tion. It was a noble vindication of that great 
charter of Government from the perversions of 
the advocates of the Fugitive Slave Act. 

Why, sir, what is the very first proposition 
which the advocates of that act are hound to 
maintain? Is it not this: That the power to 
enact it has been granted, in the Constitution, 
to Congress 1 And what has the Senator from 
Massachusetts asserted? That the fugitive 
servant clause of the Constitution is a clause of 
compact between the States, and confers no 
legislative power upon Congress. He has ar¬ 
rayed History and Reason in support of this 
proposition. And I am ready to avow, before 
this Senate and before the country, that, in my 
judgment, tho argument of the Senator is, his¬ 
torically and logically, absolutely impregnable. 

Now, sir, before gentlemen undertake to 
charge us with treason, let them answer the 
argument. Until they do that, lot them re¬ 
member that the supporters of the Fugitive 
Slave Act are at least as obnoxious to the 
charge of treason as its opponents. 

Something has been said in censure of the 
Senator for having spoken at all, to-day, upon 
this subject. We are told that the session ap¬ 
proaches its close, and that business presses. 1 
do not undertake to. interpret the Senator’s 
motivSs. But I know, and you know, that, 
weeks ago, he asked the Senate to consider a 
resolution which he had laid upon your table, 
that he might have an opportunity of submit¬ 
ting the views which he has now delivered with 
bo much eloquence and power. Then, sir, we 
were not pressed with business. Then, we ad¬ 
journed over Saturdays. And yet the Senate, 
upon the yeas and nays, refused his request. 
During tho three sessions 1 have occupied a 
seat in this Chamber, 1 never before knew the 
courtesy of a hearing refused to a Senator un¬ 
der similar circumstances. 

The President. I think the honorable gen¬ 
tleman is mistaken. 

Mr. Chase. The Chair corrects me. I only 
state my own recollection. If there is an in¬ 
stance of such refusal, I should like to hear it 
named. Certainly, within the last few days, 
when the Senator from New York expressed a 
wish to be heard on the resolution relating to 
the Fisheries, and some indisposition was mani¬ 
fested to the postponement of the debate for. 
his convenience, more than one gentleman re¬ 
marked that to give a Senator a hearing on a 
subject on which lie deemed it liis duty to ad¬ 
dress the Senate, was a courtesy never refused 

Well, sir, when the Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts was thus refused a hearing, what option 
was left to him ?■ Ills.sense of public duty and 
personal obligation required him to declare his 
views on the great Subject he has discussed, be¬ 
fore the close of this session. You denied him 
a convenient opportiinity: that denial com¬ 
pelled him 1 to avail himself of ah inconvenient 
opportunity. You refused an ordinary cour¬ 
tesy of the Senate: that refusal constrained 
him to avail himself of his right as a Senator. 

I rejoice that he has done so. The country 
will hear and judge. Let those who condemn 
the speech answer its logic and falsify its his¬ 
tory, if they can. 

While I do not pretend to interpret the mo¬ 
tives of the Senator, there is one consideration 
which, I can readily imagine, may have had no 
little weight with him. His speech will he re¬ 
ceived as an emphatic protest against that sla¬ 
vish doctrine of finality in legislation which, 
two of the great political Conventions, recently 
held, hav» joined in forcing upon the country. 
It. is a novel doctrine in this country that an 
act of Congress, not in itself a contract, is in¬ 
capable of repeal or essential modification. It 
is utterly repugnant to tho principles of the 
Democratic faith, and to the spirit of the Amer¬ 
ican people. No act of Congress, with the ex¬ 
ception I have just named, is irrepealahle. No 
act of Congress is beyond the j udgment and 
reach of the people, who make Representatives, 
and Senates, and Presidents. 

This attempt to exalt this Fugitive Slave Act 
above the people, will prove abortive. I do not 
know when the hour lor its repeal will arrive; 
hut, you may rely upon it, it will come. I be¬ 
lieve, indeed, that the time is not very distant 
when the People of this country will become 
satisfied that Congress has no power to legis¬ 
late on this subject ; and, while recognising 
and fulfilling, in its whole extent, every obliga¬ 
tion which the Constitution really imposes, will 
sweep this law from the statute book, aB an 
usurpation of undelegated power. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that in my judg¬ 
ment the speech of my friend from Massachu¬ 
setts will mark an era. in American history. It 
Will distinguish the day when the advocates of 
that theory of governmental policy and consti¬ 
tutional construction, which he has so ably de¬ 
fended and so brilliantly illustrated, no longer 
content to stand on the defensive in the contest 
with slavery, boldly attacked the Very citadel 
of its power in that doctrine of finality which 
two of the great, political parties of the coun¬ 
try, through their national organizations, are 
endeavoring to establish as the impregnable 
defence of its usurpations. 

Let me say further—and I will trespass no 
longer upon the indulgence of the Senate 1 — 
that, in my judgment, the country will find re¬ 
pose from the slavery agitation when Congress 
shall cease to legislate on the Subject of sla- 

Mr. Downs. All that we want now is peace. 

Mr. Chase. May you have it, and that 
Speedily. But allow me to say that there can 
be no peace until the Congress of the United 
States, returning to the- original policy of the 
Founders of the Republic, and disclaiming all 
jurisdiction over slavery, shall maintain free¬ 
dom wherever the national jurisdiction is ex¬ 
clusive, and leave the whole subject of slavery 
and the extradition of slaves to the States, to 
he disposed of according to their own sense of 
justice, of good faith, and sound policy. Then 
the question of slavery will be withdrawn from 
from these Halls, and will cease to vex our 
councils and embarrass our legislation. Then 
the Government of the Union, confining its re¬ 
gards to those great matters of foreign and 
domestic policy which the Constitution has 
confided to it, will cease to encroach upon the 
rights of the States and the liberties of in¬ 
dividuals. Then we shall have peace. Then, 
indeed, agitation will subside, and harmony 
will be restored. 1 look for that time. I be¬ 
lieve it will come; and 1 know of no object 
worthier of the best efforts of patriots, or to 
which 1 am more willing to devote mine, than 
that of hastening its coming. 

THE LAST MY OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. Bright made a report from the Commit¬ 
tee of Conference on the Army hill, and Mr. 
Rusk on the Post Route bill, both of which were 
concurred in. , 

The rules were suspended so as to allow the 
appropriation bills to he sent to the President 
to-day. 

The report of the Committee of Conference 
on the Naval Appropriation hill was concur¬ 
red in. 

The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
hill, the Army and the Navy Appropriation 
hills were then signed by the Chair. 

At 11 o’clock, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of Executive business. 

At twenty minutes before 32, doors were 
again opened. 

Mr. Houston made a report from the Select 
Committee on frauds and bribery, hut, as no 
case examined by the committee was comple¬ 
ted, the report was withdrawn till next ses- 

On motion of Mr. Underwood, a committee,; 
consisting of Messrs. Underwood, Pratt, and 
Bayard, was appointed to wait on the Presi¬ 
dent. and inform him that the Senate is now 
prepared to adjourn. 

The committee shortly after returned and 
reported that the President had no further 
communication to make to the Senate, and 
had offered his congratulations upon the close 
of their labors. 

Mr. Mangum offered a resolution of thanks 
to the Hon. Wm. R. King. 

Mr. King responded in appropriate remarks, 


and then declared the Senate adjourned sin 


Tuesday; August 31. 

On motion, tho reading of the journal of 
yesterday was dispensed with. 

Mr. Clark made a report from the Commit- 
of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses oh the'Post Route hill; upon which 
he demanded the previous question. 

Reports were then respectively made from 
the Committees of Conference on the disagree¬ 
ing vOtos Of the two Houses on the Army Ap¬ 
propriation bill, the Navy Appropriation bill, 
and the Post Office Appropriation bill,’ and they 
were severally adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, the 
joint rule was suspended which provides that 
11 no hill or resolution ’that shall have passed 
the HousO of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall be presented to the President of the Uni¬ 
ted States for his approbation on the last day 
of the session. 

The remainder of the day until the hour of 
adjournment was consumed in motions to sus¬ 
pend to rules to introduce various resolutions 
giving extra compensation to persons in the 
employ ol the House of Representatives. 

It was in voting upon one of these resolutions 
that the hour of twelve arrived, when the 
Speaker declared tlie House adjourned sine 

Later from California. — New Orleans , 
September 4.—The steamer Daniel Webster, 
from San Juan, arrived here this morning. She 
brings San Francisco dates to the 14th August. 

Business generally was steady, and the mines 

are yielding abundantly. 

A duel had taken place at Sacramento city, 
between Mr. E. Gilbert, late member of Con¬ 
gress, and General Denvers. They fought with 
pistols. Mr. Gilbert was killed. The origin 
of the difficulty arose out of political differ¬ 
ences. 

Steamboat Accident —New York, Septem¬ 
ber 4.—The steamer Reindeer burst her boiler 
on the North river, near Bristol Landing to¬ 
day, by which ten persons were killed, thirty 
badly scalded, and many others more or less 
injured. Among those badly scalded are the 
Misses Andrews, Thos. J. Barnes, and Hugh 
Reilly, all of Richmond. 

Havana .—New York, September 3.—-The 
steamer Empire City, with Havana dates of 
the 29th uli, has arrived. She brings 70 pas- 

The political excitement at Havana was in¬ 
creasing, and a crisis, it is said, was evidently 
close at hand. The Government continued its 
course of severity, and suspected persons were 
immediately arrested upon tho most frivolous 
pretoxts, and thrown into loathsome dungeons. 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extract, of a letter dated Greenwich , Washington 
Co., New York, August 21,, 1852. 

Enclosed find 127, and 46 names for 5 
months. We are all anxious to obtain a full 
report of the doings of the Pittsburgh Conven¬ 
tion. The friends of Liberty are awake in this 
section. J. K. 

Extract, of a letter dated New Garden, Wayn$ 
Co., Indiana, 8th mo. 16. 

Enclosed is $3 for. three copies of the Era, 
The intelligence of the nominations of John P. 
Hale and George W, Julian was received with 
muoh enthusiasm by .the Free-Soilers of this 
vicinity. I am. personally acquainted with the 
latter, and can say that I know very few whom 
I think more worthy to be elected to the office 
for which, he is proposed, H. C. 

Extract of a letter dated Mt. Gilead, Ohio, An- 
gust 16. 1852'. 

Enclosed find $9.87 for subscribers to the 
Era. The Independent Democracy here are 
in fine spirits. Halo and Julian suit us to a 
charm. Ohio will increase her vote largely at 
the next election. We must double our vote 

Morrow county. 

Extract of a letter dated Conneautville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, August 17, 1852. 

On the Gth inst. I enclosed you $18 for 26 
copies of the Era. Enclosed I send you $9 
for i'3 additional subscribers for 6 months. 

E. R. W. 

Extract of a letter dated Dexter, Washtenaw Co., 

' Michigan, August 20, 1852. 

Enclosed are $3 for two copies of the Era. 
The friends of freedom are now more active 
and determined than at any other period in 
the history of the Anti-Slavery movement in 
this county. The nominations at Pittsburgh, 
and the principles promulgated there are right- 
are such as will commend themselves to every 
true lover pf liberty and republicanism, and 
such as will receive the unanimous support of 
the Free Democracy of Michigan. J. L, 

Extract of a letter dated Hwiontown, Belmont 
Go,, Ohio, August 5, 1852.. 

Enclosed find $2 to pay for the Era, 

1 have just finished reading S. P. Chase’s 
very able letter addressed‘to B. F. Butler, in 
which 1 think he not only fully sustains him¬ 
self, and at the same time shows that portion 
of the Radical Democracy, which have given 
in their adhesion to the Compromise platform, 
as occupying quite an unenviable position. I 
cannot for my life see how any man who is 
not entirely destitute of self-respect can sup¬ 
port a party that must in turn despise them. 
It is certainly selling themselves without the 
prospect of reward. ’ - N. C. 

Extract of a letter dated Kendall Mills,. Orleans 
Co-, New York, August 20, 1852. 

I send you enclosed $3 for 2 copies of the 
Era one year. 

I think I shall get more subscribers after we 
get the Free. Soil platform. I think it would 
have an excellent effect to have it published 
every week by the side of the twin platforms 
of Baltimore. There are none of the papers here 
at the North, either Whig or Democrat, that 
publish their platforms, or say anything about 
them. They keep up a brisk fire at the candi¬ 
dates, to attract the attention of the people. 
There are thousands of voters here at the 
North who have not seen either of the Balti¬ 
more platforms. I presume they have been 
shown to fifty persons here qjithin two weeks, 
as published in the Era, who declare they 
have never seen either of them before, and the 
most of them declare they will never support 
either. Go on, brother; the cause of liberty 
must triumph. J. H. Rogers. 

Horse Head, Qhemung co., N. Y., Aug. 23.— 
In accordance with your terms, I forward you 
$24, for which you will please forward to my 
address the thirty-two copies of your paper 
for which it pays, and also the two extra ones 
my, due. 

The principles and spirit of a Free Democ¬ 
racy are rapidly advancing. New converts; 
from the old. corrupt political organizations 
daily. The. timid are speaking out, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Fugitive Slave. Law, and declare 
uncompromising opposition to it, and to all 
candidates who endorse it, or. who suffer their 
names to he used in connection with any. plat¬ 
form endorsing it, or anything, of a kindred 
nature. This part of the State of Now York 
will give for John P. Hale and Anti-Slavery 
sentiment and principle a much larger vote 
than it gayo, for Free Soil four years since. 
Our little village will, to-day, to draw the line, 
give a majority for Hale over both the other 
candidates. Wo mean to do our duty. Let 
the Union take hold, as we do here, and that 
worst Law that ever disgraced a nation’s stat¬ 
ute-book will soon be blotted from its pages, 
and he covered by the righteous anathemas of 
millions,of freemen. God speed the right! 

Yours, A. C. MeC. 

Savoy, Mass., Aug. 27.—The Independent 
Democrats are in high spirits here. This is a 
town where four-fifths, at least, of our voters 
have been Democrats—i. e., old line Democrats; 
but we are Democrats too thoroughly indoctri¬ 
nated in the great principles of real Democracy 
to vote for men standing upon and taking 
home to their bosoms a platform containing 
such abominable doctrines as that lately put 
forth at Baltimore by a set of men calling 
themselves Democrats. 

Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., Aug. 27. 
As.yoii will perceive by the accompanying 
•notice, (which we wish you to insert in the 
Era.) a meeting of the friends of the Pittsburgh 
nominations was held in this village a few days 
‘since. A month ago, it was thought that 
nearly everybody would vote for Pierce or for 
Scott: but we are agreeably disappointed in 
finding that a large number are already fully 


determined to vote for Hale, and every day 
hear of new accessions. Forty voters in this 
township are already committed in his favor, 
and I doubt not the number will he materially 
increased before November. 

Coudersport; Potter county, Pa:, Aug. '24.— 
There never was so favorable a feeling among 
the masses in this section as at the present 
time. I have no doubt hut three-fourths of the 


ets. I believe that they will get as many votes 
as either of the others; hut a good many will 
votmjust this once for slavery, to defeat their 
old antagonist, who loathe the platform and 
the position of their party. We shall poll a 
much larger vote than in 1848, and are gain- 
ingin strength every day. 

Paris, N. Y, Aug. 31.—I yesterday attend¬ 
ed the Convention of the Friends of Freedom, 
at Oriskany. Notwithstanding the busy season 
of the year, it was attended by hundreds of the 
farmers of Oneida county. Among the resolu¬ 
tions passed, was one cordially approving of 
the nomination of John P. Hale for President, 
and George W. Julian for Vice President, and 
pledging themselves to use all proper means to 
secure their election. They also nominated 
James C. Delong for member of Congress. 
There are hundreds in Oneida county that; 
cannot be prevailed on to support the nominees 
of the Baltimore Conventions. 

Mount Gilead, Ohio, August 16.—Myself I 
and Mr. S—— of Mount Gilead) have spent 
about an hour each, and have made up the fol¬ 
lowing club, for the Era, for the campaign. 
[Here follow, fifteen names.] 

Free-Soilers hero are in fine spirits. Hale 
and Julian suit us to a charm. Ohip will increase 
her vote largely; we must double our vote in 
Marion county. 

New Haven, Sept. 2.—After a little exertion, 

I have succeeded in getting thirty subscribers 
for the Rational Era. Send them on as soon 
as possible. Push on the column; we are right. 


MARRIAGE. 


Married in Holley, Orleans county, New 
York, on Thursday, August 19th, by Rev. W. 
Metcalf, of Springville, Erie county, Mr. C M. 
Plumb, of Randolph, Cattaraugus county, to 
Miss Z. A. Robinson, daughter of C. Robinson, 
Esq., of Holley. 

PUBLIC ACT-NO. 50. 


Be it. enacted by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and'after the 
thirtieth day of September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, the postage upon all printed mat¬ 
ter passing through the mail of the United 
States, instead of the rates now Charged, shall 
bo as follows, to wit: Each newspaper, period¬ 
ical, unsealed circular, or other article of print¬ 
ed matter,- notexceeding three ounces in weight, 
shall be sent to any part of the United States 
for one cent, and for every additional ounce, or 
fraction of an ounce, one cent additional shall 
be charged; and when the postage upon any 
newspaper or periodical is paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance at the office where the said 
periodical or newspaper is delivered, or is paid 
yearly or quarterly in advance at' the office 
where the same is mailed, and evidence of such 
payment is furnished to the office of delivery 
in such manner as the Post Office Department 
shall by general regulations prescribe, one- 
half of said rates only shall be charged. News¬ 
papers and periodicals not weighing over one 
ounce and a half, when circulated in’ the State 
where published, shall be charged one-half of 
the rates before mentioned: Provided, That 
small newspapers and periodicals, published 
monthly or oftener, and pamphlets not contain¬ 
ing more than sixteen octavo pages each, when 
sent in single packages, weighing at least eight 
ounces,, to one address, and prepaid by affix¬ 
ing postage stamps thereto, shall he charged 
only half of a cent for each ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, notwithstanding the postage cal¬ 
culated on each separate article of such pack¬ 
age would exceed that amount. The postage 
on all transient matter shall be prepaid by 
stamps or otherwise; or shall he charged dou¬ 
ble the rates first above mentioned. 

Sec. 2 . And be it f urther enacted, That books, 
bound or unbound, not weighing over four 
pounds, shall be deemed mailable matter, and 
shall be chargeable with postage at one cent 
an ounce for all distances under three thousand 
miles, and two cents anounee for all distances 
over three thousand miles, to - which fifty per 
cent, shall he -added in all cases where the 
same may be sent without being prepaid, and 
all printed matter chargeable -by weight shall 
he-Weighed when dry. The publishers of news¬ 
papers and periodicals may send to each other 
from their respective offices of publication free 
of postage one copy of each publication ; and 
may also send to each actual subscriber, en¬ 
closed in their publications, bills and receipts 
for the same, free of postage. The publishers 
of weekly newspapers may send to each actual 
subscriber within the county where their pa¬ 
pers are printed and published one copy there¬ 
of free of postage. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That no 
newspaper, periodical, magazine, or other print¬ 
ed paper or matter, shall be entitled to be sent 
at the rates of postage in this act specified, un¬ 
less the following conditions be observed: 

First. It shall he sent without any cover or 
wrapper, or in a cover or wrapper open at the 
ends or sides, so that the character of the mat¬ 
ter contained therein may be determined with¬ 
out removing such wrapper. Second. There 
shall be no word or communication printed on 
the same after its publication, or upon the 
cover or wrapper thereof, nor any writing or 
marks upon it, nor upon the cover or wrapper 
thereof, except the name and address of the 
person to whom it is to be sent. Third. There 
shall he no paper or other thing enclosed in or 
with such printed paper; and if these condi¬ 
tions are not complied with, such- printed mat¬ 
ter shall he subject to letter postage; and all 
matter sent by mail from one part of the Uni¬ 
ted States to another, the -postage of which ii 
not fixed by the provisions of this act, shall; un¬ 
less the same he entitled to be sent free of post¬ 
age, be charged with letter postage. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if the 
publisher of any periodical, after being three 
months previously notified that his publication 
is not taken out of the offiee to which it is sent 
for delivery, continue to forward such publica¬ 
tion in the mail, the postmaster to whose office 
such publication is sent may dispose of the same 
for thepostage, unless the publisher shall pay it ; 
and whenever any printed matter of any descrip¬ 
tion, received during-one quarter of the fiscal 
year, shall have remained in the office without 
being called for during the whole of any suc¬ 
ceeding quarter, the postmaster at such office 
shall sell the same, and credit the proceeds of | 
such sale in his quarterly accounts, under such 
regulations and after such notice as the Post 
Office Department shall prescribe. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That so 
much of the second section of -the act entitled 
“An act to modify and reduce the rates of 
postage in the United States, and for other pur-' 
poses,” approved March third, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty-one, as -relates to the postage or 
free circulation or transmission of newspapers, 
periodicals, and other printed 1 matter, and all 
other- provisions of law inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, are-hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when 
a list of unealled-for letters shall be published 
in any newspaper printed in any foreign lan¬ 
guage, said list shall be published in sueh 
newspaper having the -largest circulation- with¬ 
in the range of delivery of said offiee. 

Approved, August 30, 1852. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died in Cincinnati, July 23d, Dr. A. L. 
Bushnell, in the 37th year of his, age, of an 
organic disease of the stomach. Dr. Bushnell 
was. in Washington,in, May.last, as a delegate 
to the General, Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church which met there, but, contrary to,his 
hopes, ,the, journey did not improve his health. 
Both in his profession and in the various be¬ 
nevolent enterprises in which he engaged, he 
was widely and favorably known, and highly 
esteemed. For six years he has been an .active 
member of the Board of Trustees of the P.uhlic 
Schools. As Secretary jind Agent of ■ tho City 
Relief Union, an ardent supporter of the Tem¬ 
perance cause, Superintendent of one of our 
largest Sunday Schools, and Elder in the 
Church, he was respected for his purity of pur¬ 
pose and character by the whole community. 
He was a warm advocate of the Anti-Slavery 
cause-—in the Session, the Presbytery, and in 
every available way, as .well as hy, the ballot- 
box, throwing the weight of his influence 
against Slavery. The cause of the oppressed 
was near his heart, and never did he let an 
opportunity pass of doing it a service. His life 
was one of practical benevolence, a bright ex¬ 
emplification of the power of a living Chris¬ 
tianity-—sympathising with the poor, the, sick, 
the friendless and oppressed, and seeking their 
temporal and spiritual good. Having finished 
the course of the righteous man, his death was 
full of peace and hope, founded on the promises 
of that Gospel in which he had long, trusted 
for salvation and eternal life. P. 


From the Washington Union. 

IMPROVEMENT IN FLOURING MILLS. 

Most persons would be -much surprised to be-in- 
formed of the perfect accuracy demanded in adjust¬ 
ing the “ Upper and nether millstone,”' betwhon the 
faces of which all the wheat of our country is ground 
into flour; and yet an accomplished miller in any'of 
our merchant mills will toll you that this ponderous 
instrument—the millstone —which whirls like light¬ 
ning before ybur eye, when once rightly poised upon 
its spindle, and adjusted with this perfect accuracy 
demanded for executing its work, will, if varied high¬ 
er or lower than the two hundred and twentieth part 
of an inch, utterly spoil the work. He will also tell 
you that with all his watchfulness and care, the great 
trouble of tho miller has always been to guard-against 
the instability of the fobt of the “ spindle,” caused hy 
the springing and radii of the ordinary , bridge. 

Mr. Hotchkiss, of Broome county, Now York, the 
ingenious inventor of the water-wheel, so. .widely 
known through the country, has, now invented .a 
“ counter-bridge, and tram-block,” by which the stops 
to the .grist-mill spindle arc secured and, adjusted in 
a marmor so perfect, as,to surmount entirely the diffi¬ 
culties above referred to, and for which the “Ameri¬ 
can Institute ” presented Mr. H. with a modal. B. 

The following testimonials, from respectable prac¬ 
tical millers of Georgetown, ©. C., so, eminent for the 
excellence Of its flour, furnish the strongest proof of 
the value of Mr, Hotchkiss’s train-block and counter- 
bridge : 

Georgetown, July 28, 1852. 

The undersigned, one of the firm of Boyce & Tay¬ 
lor, proprietors of the. Columbia Mills in this city, 
would state -that, having beon bred to- the business, I 
am now the superintendent of our extensive mills, in 
which: we hove eleven run of stones. - 

In this capacity my attention was recently'oalled 
to ,the - counter-bridge tree and tram-block, patented 
by Mr. Gideon Hotchkiss; of Broome county, New 
York, the object of which is to secure and adjust tho, 
foot of spindles and Stones in grist-mills." A brief ex¬ 
amination of this invention convinced me' (as I think 
it would any intelligent miller j that it'ls a very im¬ 
portant invention. But I wont further, and made a 
thorough trial of a single set, which so fully answered 
my expectations as to induce me to secure from the 
patentee, as I have done, rights fpr complete safe for 
our whole eleven run of stones. 

I am.now so, fully convinced of the utility and ex¬ 
cellence of this invention, that ! cheerfully add my 
testimony as a practical man to the high oommenda- 
tion given by the American Institute, and others in 
favor,of this meritorious invention... 

V. J. TAYLOR. 

"We, the undersigned, haying used tho counter¬ 
bridge tree and tram-block patented by Mr. Hotch¬ 
kiss,' fully concur in the fo regoing recommendation. 

HORAS H. B. HOWES, Millwright. 

RICHARD SHEA, Miller. 

Georgetown, August 4, 1852. 

Dear Sir: As a practical mIHer for more than 
twenty years in - first-class merchant mills, I have 
found the greatest obstaolo (in common with all good 
millets) to keep the proper grinding qualities of the 
meal, chargeable to the instability of the foot,of tho 
spindle, which is caused by the springing and, radii 
of the ordinary bridge. Since the adoption of the 
Hotchkiss' trams and eouuter-bridge in Charles, Wil¬ 
son’s mill, in which I am head miller, I fmd.it exact¬ 
ly the thing wanted. It porfeotly prevents, a siieway 
oscillation, and secures a non-elastic fixed, relative 
distance of the grinding,surface of .the.stone, which 
not only greatly facilitates the grinding- capacity of 
the mill, but makes the flour more uniform. I am 
sure no mill-owner would fail to. adopt them for 
double the cost, when the. advantages are known. 

In addition to the above, if for no other considera¬ 
tion, the great durability of the- gear derived by the 
use of this patent would warrant their adoption. 

R. J. WEBB. 

Another great advantage not stated in the above 
is, that by the adoption of this machine.you are ena- 
bled to make your entire husk as, solid and durable 
as you please. CHARLES WILSON. 

While this invention was secured by oaveat, over 
twenty sets were put into different mills in the State 
of New York, and a samplo examined by a board of 
practical and scientific judges, -appointed by the 
American Institute, on, whose certificate a medal was 

The writer of the following letter is a highly re¬ 
spectable merchant of Delaware county, New York, 
and partner of Henry Sheldon, New York city, and 
speaks in reference to-the first set of tram-blocks 
made. They have since adopted them for all their 
spindles. Numerous others are omitted for want of 
space. Sineo 'the date of the patent, (29th of June 
last,) nine out of ten of the large class flour mills in 
Georgetown, Alexandria, and their vicinities, have 
either adopted or contracted to adopt them. 

Philadelphia, April 2, 1850; 

Dear Sn:: Yours of the 22d reached me at this 
.place, having been forwarded, by my nephew. In re¬ 
ply to your inquiry about the counter-bridge tree and 
tram-block: I have had but little experience- in the 
milling business, So far as-machinery is concerned; 
and while you were putting the one in ourmill, pre¬ 
judice-was very strong — our miller was very much 
opposed to it indeed, saying-it would; in his opinion, 
be a failure, and be attended with a great loss of tiine 
and expense; but from your acknowledged 1 charao'tbr 
in-such matters, and the high Opinion 1 entertained of 
your knowledge in such affairs, we,should have been 
controlled to some extent by our miller, he also hav¬ 
ing a good dual of experience and reputation as mas¬ 
ter of Unit business. After the machine was fairly 
arranged, and its utility fully tested, the miller yields 
to its "great improvement in regulating the stone with 
so much precision, being altogether superior to any¬ 
thing he has ever seen in that lino. Mis remark was, 
“ It is exactly the thing wanted.” So.weii pleased 
are we with it, that if we rebuild our mill, as wo think 
of, dqiiig.this year, we shall want three more. If we 
do not bqild, We shall have another in the., present 
mill during the summer. Wo are sure, after a fair 

line. We shall be.most happy to do all in our power 
in giving it general publicity. Will, ere long; write 
more at length. URIAH GREGORY. 

Gideon IIotcuktss, Esq. 


FREE DEMOCRATIC MEETING. 

In pursuance of tho resolution of a pnbiio meeting 
held at Kennett Square, August 24, notice is hereby 
given that a Mass Meeting of the Free Democracy of 
the Sixth Congressional District will be held in the 
borough of Westchester, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, 
September 16th, at ten o’clock, to ratify the Pitts¬ 
burgh nominations fob President and Vice President, 
and to adopt sueh other measures as may Be teemed 
necessary to advance the cause of “Free Soil, Free 
Speech, and Free Men,” in opposition to the slavery 
platforms of the two great political parties. Distin¬ 
guished,'speakers from abroad have been invited,’ and 
we trust will attend." 

1 ' ENOCH PASSMORE, 
WILLIAM PYLE, 
SUMNER STKBBINS, 

. . JOSEPH PRESTON, , 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Never suffer long v from a cough. At this ago Of 
'the world, when you. can get Aydr’s Cherry Pectoral, 
it is a driminal neglect if ybu do hot ehre it. 


EDWARD A, STANSBURY', 

S TO & BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street, New York. 
Stocks and other Securities bought and sold, and Pa- 

Refer ewe*/— H. Dwight, jr., Esq , New York; 0. P. 
Kirkland E/q , do , iVlessrs. Weeks & Go., dp ; Messrs. 
J. & J. H Peck & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sept. 9. 

SAMUEL AARON,1 

O P Norristown, Pennsylvania, has jhat enlarged 

commodations of his school) so as to be among the most 
ainple sqd convenient in t|ie country, furnishing seats for 
, 0 i ,and private study rooms and bed-rooms for 60, 

Ootobernea 
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1 Winter term of Sik m: 


g nr ■.i than President.—B en a y. Clay. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY, 

TVTOW ready, and for sale by subscription, the Life and 
-L ' Public Services of Henry Clay, of Kentucky, tbe Ora 

Speeches^ aW the Funeral Solemnities and Rulogies af- 

By Epos .slweLt Mid Horace Greeley. 11ra,tt! , S . “ p “ rtout 
The first part of the-book was prepared by Mil Sargent 

enUref/accur^te^s^o date^An^ftwftL .^r^Gfree^y 
written tne remainder, pertaining, to the latter years of, 
Clay’s life, and'edited the while wor*. We think this 




Id at the low price’of $1.25 in cloth; 
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SPEECH 

HON.; HORACE MANN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

THE INSTITUTION 1 OF SLAVERY. 

. DKLlVKKKIi 

in the House of Representatives, Aug. 17,1852. 


.Mr. MANN, said: 

Mr. Chairman : On former occasions, I hare 
[pressed myself so muoh at length on the re¬ 
lations which the freo States are made to bear 
slavery, that I did not propose at this ses- 
n to present any further views upon that 
subject. But the ban which the late Balti¬ 
more Conventions have haughtily proclaimed 
against free discussion; the recent, though, as 
I believe it will be found, the temporary silen¬ 
cing of my friend, Mr, Sumner, at the other 
end of this Capitol, who has long desired to 
speak, and the still later choking down of the 
gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Cleve¬ 
land,] on this floor, have induced me to recon¬ 
sider and to change my determination. I am 
willing to be reasoned with, and al ways grate¬ 
ful, when, for good oause, I am convinced; hut 
when an attempt is made to take from me all 
option in regard to my exercise of a clear 
right, I find a sufficient motive for exercising 
that right in the mere act of disobedience. 

-I. must begin hy taking a -brief retrospect. 
The war against Mexico was waged to rob 
that sister Republic of her free territory, for 
the sake of widening tbe domain and confirm¬ 
ing the despotism of slavery. On the subject 
of the robbery the country was divided into 
Whigs and Democrats. On the wicked uses 
to which the territory robbed was to he put, 
it was divided into North and South. Four! 
teen out. of the fifteen Northern States passed 
resolutions, most; -of them unanimously, or 
nearly so, in favor of • exeluding slavery by 
positive law from whatever territory we might 
acquire. The South did not- then ask for any 
legislative permission to extend slavery there. 
But in pursuance of the doctrine of the great 
Ordinance of 1787, the North demanded legis¬ 
lative exclusion. Everybody at once foresaw 
that this question weufd he involved-in the 
then next Presidential eleotion. It was re¬ 
markable, and certainly the historian will re¬ 
member it, that-no leading man - of the South 
came out in favor of tho Northern doctrine; 
for the principles of universal liberty are so 
congenial to the human heart, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of five or six millions of peo¬ 
ple, in any age or country of the world, with¬ 
out a single man among them ready to assume 
the championship of freedom. It is Still more 
remarkable that- any Northern man should 
have ventured to espouse the cause of slavery. 
One, however, was found, capable of doing it. 
It was strange that he should have been of | 
New England lineage. It was thrice strange, 
that a man educated, enriched, honored, by a 
people who had themselves been rescued from 
all the curses of slavery, and blessed with all 
the exuberant blessings of freedom, by the Or¬ 
dinance of 1787, should have: proposed to Open 
half a continent to all the curses he and his 
people had escaped, and to shut it from all the 
blessings he and they had enjoyed. But such 
a man was found. General Cass thought so 
basely of his party at-the 1 North, that he sup¬ 
posed he could carry them against slavery-re¬ 
striction. If so, then their union with the 
pro-slavery South would make a triumphant 
majority; and hence the well-known Nichol¬ 
son letter. But that letter recoiled upon him, 
and in the canvass of 1848'overthrew him. 
The original temptation, however, still re¬ 
mained, and acted with increased force. The 
South stood firm; They were a compact body' 
of Abolitionists, though the thing they desired 
to abolish was human freedom. They spoke 
out plainly, and offered their support and their 
votes to the Northern man, Whig or Demo¬ 
crat, who would most thoroughly bend or 
break himself to their purposes. Under the 
lead of General Cass, many of the Democratic 
party were seduced, and they deserted. But 
until the 7th of March, 1850; no. Northern 
Whig yielded to their enticements; On that 
day, however, Mr. Webster; in the Senate of | 
the United States,-offered to abandon the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787—then known as the “Wilmot 
Proviso.” He offered to give an additional 
slave State to.Texas heyond- what she could 
claim under the unconstitutional resolutions 
of annexation. He offered to support, “ to the 
fullest extent,” that most atrocious Fugitive 
Slave bill, then before the Senate; hy which all 
custom-house officers, and the seventeen thou¬ 
sand postmasters of the United States, were to 
he made judges, and to be invested with power 
over human liberty, and to have, each one of 
them, not local, but unlimited jurisdiction 
throughout the United States; and he offered 
to give $200,000,000 to fortify and perpetuate 
the institution Of slavery, hy removing from 
the Southern States the dreaded element of| 
the • free colored population. Two hundred 
millions of dollars—a profusion and a prodi¬ 
gality magnificently Wehsterian! J am here 
only referring to-tacts which, as everybody 
knows, have become history. 

Here, then, we see that two- conspicuous, 
leaders of the Northern Democrats and Whigs 
planted themselves upon Southern ground. 
When the race for the Presidency-consisted in 
adhesion to the Slave Power alone, it was not 
to he expected that the competitors would he 
few. Mr. Buchanan forthwith caused it to 
be understood, that,-on his part, he was will¬ 
ing to run the line of 36 deg. 30 min.—the 
Missouri Compromise line, so-called—through 
to the Pacific ocean, and surrender to slavery 
all upon its southern side. Mr. Dallas, late 
Vice President under Mr. Polk, in- hia letter to 
Mr. Bryan, of Texas, went farther, and pro¬ 
posed to incorporate the Compromise measures 
and the Fugitive Slave Law itself, into the 
Constitution, so as to put their repeal beyond 


And wo deprecate all 
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the power of a Northern majority. Senator 
Douglas followed. He sugared his pill. He 
told the South, that we have cotton lands, and 
rice lands, and tobacco lands enough; but 
alas! said he, we want more lands for sugar; 
by which the South perfectly understood that 
if-they would make him President, the annex¬ 
ation of Cuba should he their reward. This 
is the same gentleman who has lately said, in 
a secret session of the Senate, that if the Sand¬ 
wich Islands should be annexed to this country, 
and a question should arise about exeluding 
slavery from them bylaw, he-would; vote against 
it. During all this time affairs were ripen¬ 
ing for the Baltimore nominations: Mr. Fill¬ 
more offered to the South the Army and Navy, 
to catch a poor fugitive, where only a consta¬ 
ble’s posse was needed. Mr. Webster trumped 
up false treasons- hy scores against Northern 
Anti-Slavery men. The President travelled 
-North-and South, making ‘speeches -reddent of 
■pro-slavery: - The -Secretary travelled still 
more, milting■ pro-slavery letters and speeches 
wherever he went. Certainly the reason 
why any of the above-named parties did not 
get a nomination at Baltimore, was not be¬ 
cause of what the law calls laches, or “want 
of reasonable diligence” on their part. 

1 eomq now to the Baltimore Conventions 
themselves, which were held in June last. 
Every one knows that- the great question of 
human slavery had a controlling influence in 
those bodies, and determined their results. 
With a vast majority of their members, pro¬ 
slavery or anti-slavery was the one overmaster¬ 
ing motive and end. In the Democratic Con¬ 
vention, the 1 pro-slavery sentiment was nearly 
unanimous. Its members had been sold into 
that perdition by the lust of money or- the am¬ 
bition for office. Yet even they were held in 
check by the apprehended thunders of the 
voice of "the people behind them. If they did 
not recoil from the crime, they feared its pun¬ 
ishment. In the Whig Convention; the men 
who were ready to sacrifice honor, duty, reli¬ 
gion, to the demands of slavery, were a large 
majority, and might have nominated their 
most ultra pro-slavery candidate on the first 
ballot. They could have effected this just as 
easily as they effected their pro-slavery organi¬ 
zation, and appointed a committee on creden¬ 
tials who excluded anti-slavery men, and a 
committee on resolutions who accepted a 
Southern platform, prepared for them before¬ 
hand by Southern hands. But these Belshaz¬ 
zars, too, like him of old, saw the handwriting 
upon the wall, aud they knew that, with such 
a candidate, they were doomed to utter and 
remorseless defeat before the people. In both 
Conventions, however, the spirit of slavery was 
so strong and so badly brave;as to carry the 
resolutions I am about to read. The Demo¬ 
cratic. Convention “resolved to 

abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of 
the acts known-as the Compromise measures, settled 
by the last Congress—the act for reclaiming fugitive 
slaves from service or labor included." 

And further, they 

"Resolved, .That the Democratic party will resist 
all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it., the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever 
Shape Or Color' the’ attempt may bo made.” 

' And the Whig Convention 

“ Resolved, That the^aeries! of acts of the Thirty- 
first Congress, commonly known as the Compromise 
or adjustment, (the 1 act for the recovery of fugitive 
fromdahor included,)- are received and acquiesced ii 
by the Whigs of tho United States, as a final 
rn.ont, in piunciple and snhstanoe, of. 
which they rclato.” * *■ “And v 
further agitation of the questions thu 
-gerons to our peace, and will discountenance all ef¬ 
forts to continue or renew such agitation, whenever, 
wherever, or however made.” 

Now, what an outrage is this 1 Does not our 
Constitution provide against “abridging- the. 
freedom of speech or of the press V" Why se¬ 
cure this freedom in the organic law, if the 
tyranny of asocial law can abolish it? Of what 
value is that provision in the Constitution, 
which secures the free exercise of religion, if 
social intolerance and bigotry, acting in an un-. 
legalized way, can destroy it? Yet, here are 
two Conventions, utterly unknown to any of 
our Constitutions, whether State or National, 
invested with no powers, Legislative, Judicial, 
or Executive, coming together for a day; and 
then'scattered and sunk in individual obscuri¬ 
ty ; yet lifting thsir pigmy voices against the 
mightiest impulses of the human heart, against 
history and providence, against the fiat and the 
Spirit of God himself; resolving that mankind 
shall be dumb in regard to the greatest of hu¬ 
man wrongs; and resolving, also, that a law 
passed by a Republican Government, yet as 
barbarous and tyrannical as was ever made by 
any despotism, shall he consecrated in its wick¬ 
edness, and remain eternal. 

Two Baltimore Conventions, assuming to 
quench the eternal spirit of liberty—that spirit 
which was a part of the inspiration of the 
prophets of old, when they commanded the ty¬ 
rants of the earth to “undo the heavy burdens 
and let the oppressed go free;” that spirit 
which gave all its heroism and splendor to the 
classic land of Greeoe, and made its memories 
immortal; that spirit which gave to Rome its 
colossal proportions of physical and intellectual 
grandeur; that spirit which, in the darkest 
night of the world’s history, climbed Alpine 
heights and sheltered itself in the fastnesses of 
Alpine mountains, - inaccessible to tyrants; 
which, at another time, found protection with¬ 
in the dykes of Holland, barring out the rage 
of the oceaiq and the more remorseless rage of 
despotic men; that spirit which- has given to 
England, aud to English history, all their un¬ 
disputed claims to renown and to the gratitude 
of mankind, and which, when persecuted and 
driven from England, crossed the- Atlantic, 
spread itself over this open continent, and hav¬ 
ing been nursed by more than two hundred 
years of struggle and discipline, now bids defi¬ 
ance to the world—-this Godlike spirit of liber¬ 
ty, immortal, invulnerable, and indestructible, 
two ephemeral Baltimore Conventions under¬ 
take to ban! Xerxes chaining the Hellespont 
was wisdom personified compared with them ; 
aye, it would be too dignified and honorable 
an illustration to compare them to two old 
male Mrs. Partington*, mopping out the At¬ 
lantic ! 

Why did not these insane men propose to do 
something which-is at least conceivable ? Why 
did-they-not propose to turn- back the order of 
physical events, -rather, than to violate tho more 
infrangible and irresistible laws of moral pro¬ 
gress? Why did they not order the oak hack 
into the acorn, or the-bird back into its shell, 
or-the earth itself back into its first geological 
epoch, rather than to order the enfranchised 
spirit of the nineteenth century back into the 
gloom and bondage- of the dark ages of the 
world ? Why did they not lift up the wand of 
then- arrogance and audacity towards Arcturus 
and the Pleiades, and attempt to move round 
the constellations of the heavens as you would 
move round the hands on the dial-plate of a 
clock? Such hallucinations would he at least 
within tho limits of human conception, and 
would therefore bo -free from the folly and 
atheism of attempting to stifle the voice of 
freemen discussing freedom. 

Sir, to resolve-that the slavery question shall 
he discussed nevermore, is to resolve the mem¬ 
ories of all the heroes, and martyrs, and saints, 
whose names make all the bright pages of 
human history, into eternal oblivion-. It is to 
resolve the history of the American Revolution, 
and-of all its actors, into forgetfulness. It is to 
resolve the noblest faculties and aspirations of 
the human soul into non-existence-. Under any 
fair and legitimate “construction of such a re¬ 
solve, it embraces the whole meaning and-force 
of that infamously celebrated decree- of the 
French Convention, that “There is no God.” 
'I do not say this by -way of* rhetorical embel¬ 
lishment, or to impart greater emphasis to- a 
period. I say it because it is literally and 
strictly true'; for the just, and benevolent God 
who sits upon the throne of the Universe must 
Himself be silenced; before the cry against the 
cruelty and injustice of slavery can be quelled. 

Let us see, for a moment, what is the nature 
of the burden these Baltimore Conventions 
have taken- upon themselves. By forbidding us 
to speak upon a given subject, they compel us 
to examine that subject, and see if duty does, 
not require us to speak upon it. They leave us 
no option; and if the discussion shall prove un¬ 
palatable; they may thank themselves for pro¬ 
voking it. Let me inquire, then, whether it be 
not demonstrable that the relation of slavery 
between man and man comprehends, perpetu¬ 
ates, multiplies, and aggravates,- all forms of 
crime which it is possible for a human being 
to commit. Is the stealing, even of a shilling; 
a crime ? - Slavery steals all that man can call 
his own; and is not the whole greater than a 
part? Is robbery, which is defined to he the 
taking of any part of a man’s goods, “from his 
person, or in his presence, against his will, by 
violence, or putting him in fear,” a crime? 
Slavery answers the exact definition of the 
law books; for it is by violence and by putting 
in bodily fear that a master ravishes from his 


slave all his earnings, and all his ability to 
earn, from birth till death. And again, I say, 
is not the whole greater than a part 1 * Is the 
destruction of any one man’s house by fire a 
crime? How much greater the crime of pre¬ 
venting millions of men from having a house 
they- oan call their own? Is concubinage a 
crime? In this Union, all the adult portion of 
more than three millions of people are ; now 
forced to live in a state of eoneubinage, Is it 
a crime to abandon innocent females to the 
lusts of guilty men, without the slightest pro¬ 
tection of law ? In this country, a million and 
a half of females constantly are so abandoned, 
and the rearing of dark-skinned beauties for 
the harems of republican sultans is a systema¬ 
tized and legalized business. Is it a crime to 
break asunder all the ties-of human affection, 
to tear children from the arms of their parents, 
and parents from each other ? There is- no 
conjugal or-parental or filial affection among 
more than three millions of people in this land 
whioh is sacred from such violation. Is it a 
crime to let murder and all other offences go 
unpunished? There is no form of crime which 
a white man may not commit against a slave 
with entire impunity, if he will take the pre¬ 
caution to let none but slaves witness it; The 
darkening of- the intellect, the shrouding of a 
soul in the gloom of ignorance, the forbidding 
of a spirit which God made in His own image 
to commune with its Maker, is more than a 
common crime—it is sacrilege—it is-the sacri¬ 
lege of sacrileges. It is a crime which no other 
nation on this earth—oivilized, heathen, or 
barbarian—over committed to the extent that 
it is committed here. And yet this locking of 
the temple of knowledge against a whole race, 
this drawing of an impenetrable veil between 
the soul of man and his Maker, this rebellion 
against all that God has done to reveal Him¬ 
self to His offspring through the works of na¬ 
ture and the revelations of His providence, is 
enacted into laws, guarded hy terrible penal¬ 
ties, and administered by men who call them¬ 
selves Christians, as though Jesus Christ could 
have subscribed or executed such laws. It is 
a crime unspeakable to deprive men of the 
Gospel, and of freedom to interpret it; but the 
slave code does this, by withholding letters 
from the slave, and thus postpones the true 
enfranchisement and salvation of his soul to 
another life, when he can no longer be of any 
use to his earthly master. Would it be a 
crime to practice some demoniac art, by whioh 
the growth of body and limbs should he arrest¬ 
ed in childhood, and the victims should be left 
with only infantile powers to contend with 
cold, nakedness, hunger, and all the hosts of 
pain ? Then it is an infinitely greater crime 
to inflict weakness and ignorance upon those 
1 glorious faculties of the mind, by which alone 
its possessor can solve the mighty problems of 
future destiny, of eternity, and or the soul’s 
weal or woe. I repeat, then, that the worst 
forms of all the crimes whioh a human being 
in commit—theft, robbery, murder, adultery, 
icest ; sacrilege, and whatever else there is 
that inflicts wide-wasting ruin upon society, 
and brings the souls of men to perdition—the 
word slavery is the synonym of them all. Ana¬ 
lyze slavery, and you will find its ingredients 
to consist of every crime. Dofine any crime, 
and you will find it to be incorporated - in sla- 
iry, and aggravated by it. 

As tho complex and infinite meaning of the 
word God cannot be adequately understood, 
until you analyze it. and divide-and subdivide 
it, and give to it the thousand names of om¬ 
nipotence, and omniscience, and omnipresence, 
of infinite justice, and holiness, and benevo¬ 
lence, of all-sanctities, and verities, and benig¬ 
nities. of all energies and beauties, of all wis¬ 
dom and all law ; so when you penetrate and 
lay open the infinite meaning of the word Sla¬ 
very, it resolves itself into all crimes and all 
cruelties, all- debasements and all horrors, The 
telescope of. the astronomer resolves tho star¬ 
dust of the universe into refulgent systems that 
glorify their Maker ; the telescope of the mor¬ 
alist resolves the Tartarean cloud of slavery 
into all the impieties and wickednesses that de¬ 
form humanity. 

Now, between these two great antagonisrns, 
between God and the Right on one side, and 
Slavery aud the Wrong on the other, these two 
Baltimore Conventions have chosen the latter. 
They have said to Evil, be thou my Good. 
They have voted to annul God’s laws. They 
have resolved that discussions on the great • 
question of human freedom, which involves the 
whole question of free agency and human ac¬ 
countability, and the entire plan and order of 
the Divine government, shall be silenced.' 

So much for the intrinsic nature of slavery, 
which the Baltimore Conventions have wedded 
as their bride. Now let us look at some of the 
collateral wrongs, the self-stultification and 
atheism, for which slavery in this country is 
responsible, and which those "Conventions, 
therefore, have sanctioned and ratified, and de¬ 
clared their purpose to continue. 

When a nation is horn into the world, pos¬ 
sessing the attributes and prerogatives of na¬ 
tionality, it is the moral duty of existing na¬ 
tions to welcome it into the brotherhood of. the 
human family. Such recognition of a new 
sovereignty tends to increase commerce, to 
forefend war, and to diffuse the blessings of 
knowledge, science, and the arts. It becomes, 
therefore, a duty. Yet, what is the posture in 
which this Government stands to Liberia and 
Hayti? Great Britain, with France, Prussia, 
and other, continental nations, has acknowl¬ 
edged their existence. We refuse, and stand 
aloof. Aud this for no other reason than to 
gratify a, colorophobia, which dreads equity as 
the hydrophobia does water. Writers on na¬ 
tional law call nations a moral entity. We 
find color in a.moral entity, and repudiate its 
claims. Contrast the alacrity of this Govern¬ 
ment in recognising slavehoiding Texas,, with, 
its utter refusal, for a quarter of a century in 
one case, and for half a century in the other, 
to recognise the Free Soil Governments of Li¬ 
beria and. Hayti. This is one of the collateral 
wrongs growing out of the repugnance of sla¬ 
very to do justice .to the colored man any¬ 
where; and the taint of this moral disease at 
the South spreads its infection over the North. 

Mark a great sign and proof of depravation 
in the public intellect, originating in the same 
prolific source of wrong. The blasphemous 
argument lias been put forth, that God fore¬ 
ordained and instituted African slavery amongst 
us for the ultimate and consequential purpose 
of carrying civilization and Christianity into 
Africa. Not only have the logic of the poli¬ 
tician and the ethics of the moralist been cor¬ 
rupted into this falsity, hut even the divine, 
with the preservative power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in his hands, has endeavored to 
reconcile our people to the crimes and the 
curses of slavery by this impious argument. 
They maintain that God has looked with com¬ 
placency upon all the atrocities of the African 
slave trade; that the groans and agonies-of the 
Middle Passage have ascended as a sweet¬ 
smelling savor before His throne; that He has 
seen with approval, within the last three cen¬ 
turies, forty millions of native Africans—yes, 
sir, forty millions, for that is the estimated 
number—almost double the entire population 
of this country, and more than one-third more 
than the present population-of Great Britain 
and Ireland put together—of native Afrieans, 
tom from their homes and driven through 
gates of fire and realms of torture, to bondage 
and to death ; that, during all this period, He 
has looked with delight upon the most, fright¬ 
ful forms of war,, the pillage and conflagration 
of cities, and wholesale murder, and man-steal¬ 
ing worse than murder, not only raging along 
the eastern and the western shores of that de¬ 
voted continent, but at times extending their 
ravages and havoc twelve or thirteen hundred 
miles inland; and that His benign providence 
is still fulfilled hy the successful prosecution of 
tbe slave trade; though for every thousand 
human victims in Africa, it is estimated that 
only three hundred finally reach their earth- 
born hell of Cuban or Brazilian sugar or cotton 
fields. , No.w, that God sent out slaves from 
Africa to America, at this inconceivable.cost of 
crime on the one hand, and of suffering on the 
other; that His providence has raised up hosts 
of fiends in the shape of men, century after cen¬ 
tury, for the roundabout purpose of carrying 
Christianity and civilization into Africa, in 
some remote age,, we know not when; this is 
the blasphemous doctrine we are made to hear 
from the political rostrum, the lecture-room, 
and,.incredible to relate, from the pulpit itself! 

Now, I say, sir, that to impute any such 
cruel-hearted and simpleton-minded Bcheme to 
r All-wise and benignant Father in. Heaven, 
wild and wanton impiety and blasphemy. 
No parallel can be found in heathen mythology 
where such short-sighted folly and crime have 
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been charged upon any of the bloody gods of lot us see what kind and style of civilization 


all their pantheons. The very hypothet 
founded on an inversion of history, and it pre¬ 
supposes for its conception a perversion of the 
human intellect. 

The system of enslaving Africans was com¬ 
menced in ancient times by the Egyptians and 
the'Arabs, and oarried on in later periods by 
the Moors. Was that for the sake of carrying 
Christianity into Africa ? In modern times, 
the same system, with unspeakable aggrava¬ 
tions, has been prosecuted by all the commer¬ 


cial nations of Europe and of this continent. 
From time immemorial, therefore, Africa has 
been made the hunting ground of the man 
stealer. For thirty or forty centuries malice 
and mammon have wreaked their vengeance 
upon that devoted land. All crimes and ca¬ 
lamities—conflagration, postilcnoo, brutality, 
and havoc—have boon poured over it in crim¬ 
son floods. To confine our view within the last 
three centuries alone, who can adequately con¬ 
ceive the effects of robbing a continent of forty 
millions of people in so brief a period, with all 
the wars, devastations, cruelties, and treach¬ 
eries, which stand out as the terrific incidents 
of such a stupendous crime ? Nor has this 
storm of wrath expended itself upon the coasts 
alone. As I Said before, these man-hunting 
forays and ravages have swept inland for 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles-—-further than 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi—as far as 
from the Gulf of Mexico to. the great lakes. 
Such has been the diffusive character of this 
continent-o'orwhelming crime. And it is in 
this that we find the cause of Africa's degrada¬ 
tion, not the hopes of her redemption. The 
white man has created the very barbarism 
which he now impiously uses before Heaven as 
an excuse for the crime of creating it. Foreign 
intercourse engrafted the full-developed vices 
and crimes of civilization upon that barbarian 
stock. The sins of the White races created the 
very necessity for that civilization, which, as 
they now profanely contoud, the further sin of 
slavery is to supply. The cause of African 
barbarism was slavery: and, according to the 
argument, the remedy is slavery. The white 
man clutches the profits, while he throws oft' 
the wickedness upon God. But what kind of 
a God does he give to the black man, who suf¬ 
fers equally from both disease and remedy ? 

Mr. MASON. 1 desire to ask the gentleman 
from-Massachusetts a single question. 1 wish 
to call his attention to the fact, which I learn 
from the history of the race, that the three mil¬ 
lions'of negroes in the United States, who are 
slaves, are in a better condition, physically and 
morally, than any three millions of the African 
race that have existed since wo have any au¬ 
thentic accounts of them. I ask the gentleman 
whether he does not consideer the improve- 


. al and, physical conditio.. „. 
these negroes sufficient to counterbalance the 
evils which necessarily grow out of the institu¬ 
tion of slavery? 

Mr. MANN. That is a fair question, and I 
am ready to answer it. According to the laws 
of population, which govern barbarous nations, 
Africa has as many inhabitants now, as it 
would have if the robber had never invaded her 
domain, and stolen away her children. Among 
barbarous tribes, the population presses upon 
the means of subsistence. It tends to increaso 
faster than the means of su.br' lance increase 
Remove a part of tbo' great family from the 
table whence they are supplied, and their va¬ 
cant places will be soon filled by others, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of natural increase. As to 
them, the Malthusian theory holds good. 
Therefore we have not diminished the number 
of suffering, degraded, and demoralized beings 
in Africa, by one unit, in consequence of taking 
a portion of their ancestors from them. 

Mr. MASON. What would have been the 
condition of these three millions of negroes, had 
not their ancestors been brought to this coun¬ 
try? Would they not, bjr degradation and 
starvation, have gone out of existence ? 

Mr. MANN. They would never have come 
into existence ; but their places amongst us 
would have been occupied by a white popula¬ 
tion of our own race, or of some race kindred 
to our own Other men would have been sub¬ 
stituted for them—whites for blacks, freemen 
for slaves. 

Mr. MA SON. Are not our slaves better off, 
both morally and pbySSeally, than any three 
millions of negroes ever were in Africa? 

Mr MANN. _ Before the gentleman insti¬ 
tutes a comparison between the moral and 
physical condition of the black race here and 
m Africa, he must see. what has caused their 
degradation at home Remember the awful 
facts that forty millions of the best of them— 
selected men and women—within the last three 
centuries, have been torn from home, and that 
these ravages have-not boen confined to the 
eastern and western shores, but have pierced 
that the country has bled at every 


and Christianity it is which our example prof¬ 
fers them. The most conspicuous features in 
the civilization of this country are, that it holds 
more than three millions of human beings in 
ruthless bondage: that the spirit which governs 
the country has lately annexed slaveholding 
Texas, because it was slaveholding; that it has 
despoiled Mexico of her richest provinces, in 
the hope of making them slaveholding also; 
that it has attempted to rob Spain of Cuba, 
and still means to do it; that two millions of 
our white children are growing up without 
schools ; that intemperance is a common vice 
among the people, and not an uncommon one 
among rulers; and that, in our cities, the rich 
and the strong live upon the poor and the 
weak, almost as much as in the waters on 
which they are situated, the great fishes eat up 
the little ones. When some one asked John 
Jacob Astor how so many men found business 
in the city of New York, liis reply was, “They 
cheats one another, and they calls that busi¬ 
ness.'^ The wealthy have more houses than 
they can live in, the costliest furniture, ward¬ 
robes, equipages, libraries, and all that art or 
nature cayi produce; while thousands of the 
children of the same Heavenly Father, around 
them, are houseless and shelterless, naked and 
hungry. Such is the type of the civilization 
which our example proffers to Africa. 

And how do our “ lower law” apologists for 
slavery dispose of the American coastwise 
slave trade among the facts of their impious 
argument? In 1820, Virginia had a slave 
population 425,153. According to the ratio of 
increase in the whole slave population of the 
United States, her slaves, in 1850, should have 
amouuted to 800,000. But the actual number 
was only 472,528 ; that is, more than 300,000 
less than the proportionate natural increase. 
This number, or at least most of them, must 
have been Sent to the South for sale. 

In 1833. -Professor Dew, of William and 
Mary College, said that Virginia exported her 
own native population, at the rate of 6.000, for 
which she received $1,200,000, annually. 

So in 1820, the slave population of Maryland 
was 107,398. Making all due abatements for 
manumissions and escapes, this number should 
have increased, .in thirty years, to nearly 
200,000. But in 1850 it was only 90,368. The 
difference has gone to the remorseless South. 
And doubtless, in most of these cases, members 
of families have been torn asunder—man from 
woman, parents from children. 

The same slave trade is carried on from 
North Carolina. The slaves are borne from 
the less rigorous bondage of the Northern 
slave States, to a more unrelenting prison- 
house. Is this also in furtherance of God’s 
gracious purpose of spreading Christianity and 
civilization over Africa ? 


inland 

pore—at every vital organ—and conceive, if 
mortal imagination can conceive, what effect 
this of itself must have in making and keeping 
a people barbarian. And, after all, what lias 
been the social condition of the interior tribes, 
who have had less communication and been 
less corrupted by the “ lower law” nations ? 
Travellers inform us that, generally speaking, 
they are a mild, docile, peaceable people—not 
aggressive and predatory, land-robbing and 
man-bunting, like the British in India, or our¬ 
selves on this continent. They are contented, 
companionable, home-loving, and unwarlike. 
.Some of the early Christian Fathers, as the 
gentleman must well know, wore Africans; 
and there is every reason to believe that Chris¬ 
tianity would have spread southward from the 
Mediterranean into Africa, quite as fast as 
■northward into Europe, and would even have 
encountered less opposition from the stern and 
unyielding nature of the people, but for the de¬ 
moralizing elements injected through every 
vein and artery of their system by the stronger 
nations of the earth. 

Mr. MASON. I think the gentleman might 
give many other reasons than the one which 
lie has named, wily the Africans have not be¬ 
come more civilized. I think he might find 
reasons for it in the history of that race fort he 
last thousand years, and in the history of the 
missionaries who have gone amongst them. 
Tlie Catholics have been there for several hun¬ 
dred years, and have established churches, but 
have always abandoned them; although I see 
by the last reports that thoy are trying it 
again. I think the gentleman could find a rea¬ 
son for it in the nature of the black man, as 
made by his Creator. He is not capable or 
susceptible of any of these qualifications in any 
other state than in a state of slavery. The 
three millions who have been reduced to sla¬ 
very in this country have been plaood in a bet¬ 
ter condition than any of the race have been 
known to exist in. The gentleman admits that 


fact. 


Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman read Dr. 
Shaw’s Travels in Africa? 

Mr. MASON. I have read some extracts 
from Dr. Shaw's Travels. 

Mr. MANN. .Dr. Shaw relates the manner 
in which the western Moors of Africa had 
traded, “from lime immemorial,” as ho says, 
with the native tribes on the banks of the 
Niger, without ever having violated the charter 
which prescribed the mode of traffic : 

“At a certain timo of the year," says Dr. Sliaw, 
“they; |the Moors] make this journey in a numerous 
caravan, carrying along with them eora.1 and glass 
beads, bracelets of horn, knives, Misters, and such 
like trinkets. When they arrive at the place appoint¬ 
ed, which is on such a-day of the moon, thoy find in 
the evening soveral different heaps of gold dust, b 

y of thoir trinkel 
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esty or porfldiousness on either sido.’A 

Now, contrast this picture witli the honesty 
of tlie black men in this country, or of-the 
white men either. Contrast it with the fact of 
our infinite mercantile frauds, from the forgery 
of custom-house invoices, through adulteration 
and false weights and false measures, down to 
the shower of lies which is so often rained upon 
bis goods by the last retailer, affirming them 
to be what lie knows they arc not, and make 
your own comparisons as to what the race is 
here,-and what it might have been, but for 
mao-stealing; there. 

Mr. MA SON. The gentleman must not un¬ 
derstand me as being an enemy of the African 
race; but I look upon them as being an entire¬ 
ly different people. If the effect of civilization 
is to make men dishonest, we had better not 
try to civilize tlie Africans. 

Mr. MANN. And now, as the argument is 
Hint God ordained American slavery as the 
means of civilizing and Christianizing Africa. 
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Our Christianity secures the Trial by Jury, 
and the Great Writ of Freedom, to ourselves , 
but disfranchises and outlaws, and puts beyond 
the pale of human sympathy, an entiro r; 
a different color. But when have we se 
Africa a colony of Americans to teach them 
the arts 1 When a Las Casas to teach them 
Christianity ? The missionaries we have sent 
them have been rum and fire-arms. The arts 
we have taught them have been those of 
treachery and man stealing. In wliat we took, 
and in what wo gave, we inflicted upon them 
a double curse. And yet Doctors of Divinity 
and political aspirants dare tell us that God 
looked down through the vista of the ages, and, 
seeing this frightful form of civilization afar 
off with ail its attendant ministers of ven- 
;eane«, and woe, and death, bade the gory 
iemon advance! 

Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) I ask the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts to paint me the con¬ 
dition of the black race in the non-slaveholding 
States. 

Mr. MANN. At the proper time I will at¬ 
tend to that subject. It does not belong to my 
"••esent course of argument. 

Mr. POLK. I insist upon it now, sir. 

[Loud cries of “Order!” “Order!”] 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will show 
o what right ho has to insist upon it, I will 
obey liim; but not until be does. 

Mr. POLK. I consider the attack which 
the gentleman is making upon the South 
unworthy of a member upon this floor. 
[Renewed cries of “ Order!”] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennes¬ 
see must not, in the first place, forbid oui " 

cussing the subject of slavery- 

Mr. POLK, t forbid nothing but slanders 
upon the institutions of the South. 

[Shouts of “Order!”] 

Mr. MANN. And then, when We g 
chance to discuss it, undertake to determine 
upon what topics discussion shall bo had. 

Mr. POLK. 1 say that a gentleman upon 
this floor has no right to perpetrate such vile 
slanders upon the South, When he does not hold 

himself personally responsible- 

[Loud shouts of “ Order!”] 
the CHAIRMAN. Tlie gentleman from 
Tennessee is out of order, and must take his 


Mr. HARRIS, of Alabama. I rise to a ques¬ 
tion of order, and I wish to have the question 
decided. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has now been, for the last three quarters of an 
hour, assailing the established institutions of 
one half of this Union—existing institutions, 
existing under the Constitution of the United 
States. I ask if that be in order ? I call him 
to order upon the ground that it is not in order, 
and I want the question decided by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that 
tlie latitude of debate upon these hills is very 

great, and it is very difficult indeed- 

_ Mr. POLK, (interrupting.) I would ask the 
Chair one other question, is it right that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts should assail 
an institution of the South, with which we a; 
all connected, in a manner that is insulting 


Mr. FOWLER. I rise to another question 
of order. My question of order is this, that 
when the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
using his privilege, he shall be allowed to go 
ou..and that this House shall sustain the Chair 
allowing him to go forward with liis 


arks. 


CHAIRMAN. Tho gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Mans] will proceed. 

Air. POLK. He has no right to state false¬ 
hoods about one-half of tlie nation- 

[Shouts of “Order! j 
IVlr. A1EADE. 1 call for the reading of the 
31st rule. 

Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. I call for the read- 
ig of the two platforms. [Great Laughter ~ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts is in 
order, and he will proceed. 

Mr. MEADE. The 31st rule prohibits all 
discussion of this question in this House, except 
upon a proposition to which it is germane. T 


ask for tlie reading of that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already 
•decided that the gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts is not out of order, in pursuing this course 
ol remark. If that decision is not satisfactory, 
the Chair trusts some gentleman will appeal 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Very well. Let 
try it on the question of order presented by 
those who have been in the habit of dragging 
every possible question into debate here. We 
will see whether there are not other places in 
this country besides Tennessee—other parts of 
the Union besides the South. 

Mr. POLK. I take that responsibility, and 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. I hold 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] 
equally responsible; and I pronounce him the 
""-Hie vile slanderer as the gentleman from 
lassachusefcts, who makes these charges. 
[Cries of “ Order!”] 

The 31st rule was then read by the Clerk as 
follows: 


hon any member is about to speak in debato, 
iver any matter to tlie House, he shall rise from 
iat, and respectfully addross himself to ‘Mr. 
. ;er,’ and shall confine himself to tho question 

under debate, and avoid personality.” 

Mr. MANN continued: Mr. Chairman, for 
lyselt) I do not regret this interruption. But 
did not tliink it possible, even after the Balti- 
lore edict had gone forth, even after a Sena- 
>r had beon silenced at the other end of tho 
Capitol, [Mr. Sumner,] and also a Representa¬ 
tive on this floor, [Mr. Cleveland,] because 
they proposed to speak on tho subject of slave¬ 
ry—1 dill not think it possible, when 1 was in 
the legitimate course of making a speech, and 
was rightfully entitled to tlie floor, and was in 
order, that a dozen men should start up here, 
so hostile to hearing the words of truth and 
soberness, when spoken in relation to the insti- 
' t:on of slavery, as to try to gag me down. 

1 had spoken of the cause of Africa’s demor¬ 
alization and barbarism. 1 had spoken of the 


type of civilization which it is proposed to offer 
her as an example, and I had shown how im¬ 
pious was the argument which would attribute 
to the All-good and the All-powerful, such a 
tardy, cruel, circuitous method of effecting her- 
regeneration; and which, after waiting through 
slow centuries of agony and crime, would send 
her such a civilization by such messengers ! I 
have only to add, that before I would accept 
any such theology as this, I would seek my 
creed among the old mythologies of the hea¬ 
then. In this hideous doctrine, which slavery 
has now forced upon that public intellect which 
it had before depraved, there is material suffi¬ 
cient for eight anti “Bridgewater Treatises,” 
all cfo-proving the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness of God. 

Another obvious consequence of the exist¬ 
ence of slavery in this country, has been the 
criminal remissness of the Government in sup¬ 
pressing the slave trade on the coast of Africa. 
We have refused to enter into treaties with 
European Governments to secure so desirable 
an end; and authentic documents, developing 
the horrors of this traffic, and proving Ameri¬ 
can-built merchant ships to be engaged in it, 
have laid on the files of the State Department 
for years, and through whole Presidential 
terms, unnoticed. On such an appalling crime 
as this, whose suppression has been within our 
reach, the national conscience has been be¬ 
numbed into torpidity and paralysis, by the ex¬ 
istence of slavery amongst us. 

Look at another instance in which slavery 
has depraved the popular sentiment of the 
country. Under the generous and chivalric 
lead of Mr. Clay, with what enthusiasm did 
we hail the birth of the South American Re¬ 
publics ! What hosannas did we shout forth 
for the emancipation of Greece! How deep 
the sigh of the nation’s heart when Poland- 
struggled in her death-agony and breathed her 
last f E<-’ ' -- 


Even so late as 1848, this Congress sent: 
resolutions congratulating France on her Mag¬ 
na Charta of “ liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 
In one of the European revolutions of that year, 
on the banks of the Danube, a young man 
sprang, at a single bound, from comparative 
obscurity to universal fame. His heroism or¬ 
ganized armies. His genius created resources. 
He abolished the factitious order of nobility, 
but his exalted soul poured the celestial ichor 
of the gods through ten millions of peasant 
hearts, and made them truly noble. Though 
weak in all hut the energies of the soul, yet it 
took two mighty empires to break down his 
power. When he sought refuge in Turkey, 


the sympathies of the civilized world attended 
his exile. He was invited to our shores. He 
came, and spoke as man never before spake. 
It was Byron’s wish that lie could condense all 
the raging elements of his soul 


And that one word wore lightning.” 

Kossuth found what Byron in vain prayed for, 
for all his words were lightning; not bolts, but 
a lambent flame, which lie poured into men’s 
hearts—not to kill, but to animate with a more 
exalted and a diviner life. In cities where the 
vast population went forth to hail him, in aca¬ 
demic halls, where the cultivation of eloquence 
and knowledge is made the business of life; in 
those great gathering.places, where the rivers 
of people have their confluence, he was address¬ 
ed by the most eloquent men whom this nation 
of orators could select. More than five hun¬ 
dred of our selectest speakers spoke speeches 
before him which they had laboriously prepar¬ 
ed from history and embellished from tlie poets, 
with severe toil, by the long-trimmed lamp. 
Save in two or three peculiar cases, his unpre¬ 
pared and improvised replies, in eloquence, in 
pathos, in dignity, in exalted sentiment, excel¬ 
led them all. For their most profound philoso¬ 
phy, he gave them deeper generalizations; he 
out-circuited their widest ranges of thought, 
and in the whole sweep of the horizon revealed 
glories they had never seen; and while they 
checked their ambitious flight beneath the sun, 
he soared into the empyrean, andbrought down, 
for the guidance of men's hearts and deeds, the 
holy light that sliines from the face of God. 
Though all their splendors were gathered to a 
focal point, they were outshone by his efful- 


ment. When, before, in the history of the world, 
has it ever happened that the leading men of 
a Republic, and the leading organs of public 
sentiment supported by their wealth, have be¬ 
come abettors and champions of slavery? Yet 
such is the morally hideous spectacle our coun¬ 
try now exhibits. 

When, before, in the history of the world, 
have the most influential minds in the commu¬ 
nity labored and striven to blot out, theoreti¬ 
cally and practically, the ineffaceable distinc¬ 
tion between a man and a brute, between a 
human soul and an inanimate chattel, to plant 
and enroot in our civil polity a vast, expanding 
system, in which conscience, reason, tho capa¬ 
cities of religion, and tho inborn convictions of 
accountability and immortality are made sub¬ 
servient and secondary to bones and muscles, 
and put upon auction blocks as incidents to 
the body that perisheth ? When, before, in 
all our history, have men of eloquence and 
power ever traversed the country, and scatter¬ 
ed letters and speeches, like the flakes of a 
snow-storm, to subdue and harmonize the pub¬ 
lic mind to such stupendous wrongs? When, 
before, since the May-Flower crossed the ocean 
with her precious burden, has any one minis¬ 
ter of the Puritan stock ever dared or ever 
desired to put on priestly robes and enter the 
house of God, to defend slavery, or to palliate 
it?_ Sir, such things were never known before. 
It is a new spectacle for men and angels. It 
must give a new joy in the world of darkness. 

Another collateral effect which slavery has 
produced, is the promulgation from the Halls 
of Congress, and also from—what, in such cases, 
is not the sacred, hut the profane desk—that 
there is no “ Higher Law ” than the Constitu- 
ion, or than any interpretation which any cor- 
upt Congress may put upon it. Such a doc¬ 
trine is nothing less than palpable and flagrant 
atheism. If I am bound to obey any human 
law or Constitution, as my paramount rule of 
duty, thenceforth that rule becomes my supreme 
arbiter, judge, and god; and 1 am compelled, 
by logical necessity, to abjure, renounce, and 
depose all others. There cannot be two 


gence. His immortal theme was Liberty— Mr. MANN. I think it would be better 
liberty for the nations, liberty for the people, ask whether.the Constitution comes in conflict 


„ nations, liberty for the people. 

Once that word was enough to electrify men’s 
hearts, aye, to make the stones in the streets cry 
out for joy. But, by the compromises of 1850, 
and this infernal Slave Law, and the efforts of 
political leaders and parties to sustain them, the 
people had been demoralized; their sentiments 
had been debauched. To thousands and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands the ery of the rights of man 
had become an odious cry. To hail liberty in 
the East, while we were propagating slavery 
in the West; to receive with honors a fugitive 
from Austrian bondage, while our hands were 
thrusting back fugitives into a tenfold direr 
bondage at the South, were contradictions so 
palpable and flagrant that even partisan blind¬ 
ness could not but see them. Kossuth owed 
labor and service to Francis Joseph of Austria, 
just asmuch as Thomas Sims owed it to John 
Potter of Georgia. Why should the one be 
cheered and the other chained ? Why should 
the Mississippi bring Kossuth here for free¬ 
dom, and the Acorn carry Sims back to bond¬ 
age? Kossuth had committed treason, ten 
thousand times over, against the House of Haps- 
burg. Why should he be sheltered in our 
arms from the penalties of treason, while the 
Government here sets all the foul ministers of 
the law to make constructive treasons for the 
punishment of innocent men ? Kossuth had re¬ 
belled against Austria, and had caused the 
death of tens of thousands of her subjects 
Why should he be screened behind a rampart 
of American hearts, while those who killed 
Gorsuch, under the law of self-preservation, and 
in defence of life, liberty, and home, should b< 
ignominiously hung — *’ " mi 

questions that 


conflict with tlie human law, then I must 
disobey the latter. But if the human law be 
the Higher Law, and if it conflicts with God’s 
law, then I am bound to disobey the law of 
God. If the Constitution be the “ Higher Law,” 
then we, on taking our seats in this House, and 
all magistrates and legislators; when entering 
upon the duties of their respective offices, ought 
not to take an oath before God to support the 
Constitution, hut ought to swear by the Consti¬ 
tution to support that first, and God after¬ 
wards ; provided it is convenient. I say, then, 
that this doctrine—which is one of the off¬ 
shoots of slavery—that there is no higher law 
than the law of tho State, is palpable and prac¬ 
tical atheism. And yet it is perfectly well 
known to all who hear me, and to all who fre¬ 
quent the purlieus' of Congress, that there is no 
butt of ridicule so common' here, nothing which 
so readily and so frequently raises tho “ loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind,” as a fling 
at the “ higher law.” 
t is of feai’ful omen, whon the laws of 
’6 made, even in theory, to take prece¬ 
dence and override the laws of God. And tho 
last aggravation is added to this iniquity, when 
the politician disguises himself beneath tlie 
garb of a priest, and cloaks his wickedness un¬ 
der the show of religion. 

No person feels a profounder reverence, or 
would pay a sincerer homage to a godly, sin- 
avoiding, sin-exposing priesthood, than myself. 
But I have no adequate words to-express my 
abhorrence for the clerical hypocrite, with 
whom religion is neither a sanctification of' the 
soul, nor a purification of the body, but only a 
kind of policy of insurance against the retribu¬ 
tion in another world for sins committed in 
this, accompanied all the while by knavish 
tricks on the part of the insured to cheat the 
Divine Insurer out of his premium. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts whether it is possible that 
the higher law of God can come in conflict 
with the Constitution r 


with the higher law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the gentleman 
if every American citizen does not obey the 
higher law of God when he obeys every part of 
•> And can any good result 


-one, slavery is its antipode, 

and therefore the protection of the fugitive Kos¬ 
suth and the surrender of the fugitive slave 
could never be reconciled. Hence it was that, 
in public assemblies, among public men’ 
throughout the newspaper press, wherever the 
spirit of slavery predominated, there Kossuth 
was denounced. I say, among public men. 
Accuracy directs me to add, that, among our 
public men, there were a few honorable excep¬ 
tions, of wliioh Mr. Webster was one. But, as 
to. the newspapers, if you saw one to-day, filled 
with the veriest servility towards the slave 
power, you might be sure that it would revile 
and defame Kossuth to-morrow. Or, if you 
saw one column reeking with abuse of Kos¬ 
suth, you would be sure to find a pro-slavery 
p®au in the next. Even at the door of this 
House, after Kossuth had been invited to the 
Capitol, he was stopped and insulted. Some 
of tlie more simple ones avowed their reasons. 
They said, if we sympathize with the oppress¬ 
ed in the person of a Hungarian now. wo may 
next be called upon to sympathize with the op- 
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the persons of three millions of Af¬ 
ricans. Compare the triumphal “Progress” of 
Kossuth through the free States, such as no Ro¬ 
man consul, returning from foreign conquests 
and laden with spoils, ever knew, with tlie fee¬ 
ble, and grudged, and stinted honors paid him 
in the land ot bondage. Slavery made the 
contrast. Almost without exception, the North¬ 
ern opponents of Kossuth were sympathizers 
with Southern slavery, and therefore with 
Francis Joseph and Nicholas. 

The person of this truly noble Hungarian 
has departed from our shores; but be has left a 
spirit behind him that will never die. He lias 
scattered seeds of liberty and truth, whose flow¬ 
ers and fruit will become honors and glories 
amaranthine. I trust he goes to mingle in 
sterner scenes; I trust he goes to battle for the 
right, not with the tongue and pen alone, but 
with all the weapons that freedom can forge 
and wield. Before the Divine Government I 
bow in reverence and adoration; but it tasks 
all my philosophy and all .my religion to be¬ 
lieve that the despots of Europe have not ex¬ 
ercised their irresponsible and cruel tyrannies 
too long. It seems too long since Charles was 
brought to the axe, and Louis to the guillotine. 
Liberty, humanity, justice, demand more mod¬ 
ern instances. The time has fully come when 
the dospot, not the patriot, should feel tlie ex¬ 
ecutioner’s steel or leajj. The time has fully 
come when* if the oppressed demand their in¬ 
alienable and Heaven-born rights of their op¬ 
pressors, and this demand is denied, that they 
should say, not exactly in the language of Pat¬ 
rick Henry. “Give mo liberty or give me 
death;” that was noble language in its day, 
but we have now reached an advanced stage 
in human development, and the time has fully 
come whon. the oppressed, if their rights are 
forcibly denied them, should say to the oppres¬ 
sor: “Give me liberty, or 1 w;ill give you 
death! ” 

1 have said that one of the collateral conse¬ 
quences of slavery in this country has been to 
deprave, corrupt,' and debauch public senti- 


the Constitution __^ B _| 

come from discussing, these immaterial abstrac¬ 
tions ? Is not the spirit of the Constitution in 
accordance with the higher law? Can you 
point to a clause in the Constitution which, 
when fulfilling to the best of my ability, would 
make me violate the higher law of God ? 

Mr. MANN. That is not to the point. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is the very point. 
You and. others—I say it with all possible re¬ 
spect—disturb the harmony of this House and 
the country by trying to get up issues upon ab¬ 
stract questions of morality, which have noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with the proceedings of this 


House, or with correct public sentiment. If I 
should undertake to make an issue between 
you and me upon the subject of slavery, it 
would be wrong. Yet you get up here and at¬ 
tempt to make this issue before the country. 
You get up an issue upon an immaterial ques¬ 
tion of. morality, which simply tends to exoite 
men without any practical benefit. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not 
interrupt me further. His argument would 
have answered just as well in the time of 
Herod, the Tetrarch, when he issued the order 
for the murder of all the children under two 
years of age. The murderers doubtless got ten- 
dollar commissioner fees for the deed. So those 
who massacred thirty-six thousand Protestants, 
on St. Bartholomew’s day, at the ringing of a 
the gallows? These signal-hell, went by the “ Higher Law” of the 
deafness could avoid Pope, or of his vice-gerent, the King; and had 
not they their “Union” to save by it? And 
our Pilgrim Fathers were driven into exile by 
the “Higher Law” of a hierarchical Parlia¬ 
ment. And so if you admit this doctrine, there 
is no enormity, actual or conceivable, which 
may not be perpetrated and justified under it. 

The gentleman says I am discussing “imma¬ 
terial abstractions,” and raising issues that 
have no practical bearing. Is the Fugitive 
Slave Law an “immaterial abstraction?” a 
law which violates both the divine law and the 
Constitution of the country. Ask the free man, 
Gibson, who was sent into bondage under it 
when as much entitled to his liberty as you or 
I, whether that law has not some bearing on a 
practical question. Are not the Baltimore 
edicts before the country ? And have they no 
practical bearing, when their very purpose is 
to suppress free speech; and when that pur¬ 
pose has been executed again and again—and 
the attempt has been made here, within the 
last half hour, upon me, to enforce it? 

Now, sir, I do not believe in preaching against 
theoretical and distant sins, and letting real 
and present ones escape. I do not believe in 
denouncing Hindoo suttees, because they are 
on the other side of the globe, and defending 
the extension of slavery in our own land. That 
sin has the beguiling defence of office and prof¬ 
its not less than ours. But that sin destroys 
only the body; ours the soul. The modern 
clergymen of the “lower law” school can se¬ 
lect some monster of the Old Testament^Da- 
rius, Nebuchadnezzar, or Jeroboam—and hold 
them up for execration, while they suffer the 
greater moral monsters of their own parishes 
to. escape with impunity. They have no mercy 
for Jeroboam, old hunker though he was, be¬ 
cause he “drove Israel from following the 
Lord,” more especially as there was no chance 
for the Presidency, nor any tariff, nor sale of 
dry goods to the South, to tempt him. But they 
forget that each and all of the worst sinners 
whose names blacken the page of history had 
their accompanying temptations, and their cas¬ 
uistry for self-defence, just as much as the of¬ 
fenders of our day. They forget that when 
posterity looks backwards upon great crimes, 
°° they stand out in historic relief, they are 
in in their foul nakedness and deformity, and 
without any of the palliations or pretexts by 
which their wickedness was softened to the 
tempted eye of the perpetrator. They forget 
that it will be as true of the crimes of our day, 
of ancient ones, when the evanescent cir¬ 
cumstances of the seduction have passed by— 
that then they, too, will stand out in the fore¬ 
ground of the historic-canvass, in their full pro¬ 
portions, and in their native deformity, hideous, 
unmitigated, and execrable. Had not Ananias 
and Sapphira a temptation every whit as strong 
to keep back from the apostles a part of the 
price of their possessions, as though they had 
been offered a sineoure chaplaincy in the Navy 
for defending the Fugitive Slave Law ? We 
have historic proof that Benedict Arnold at¬ 
tempted to justify his treason, on the ground 
that he was seeking the best good of the colo¬ 
nies, just as his followers in our times seek to 
justify themselves by the far less plausible plea 
of saving the Union. 


I know it is said, that if the doctrine of the 
‘‘ Hi gher Law” is admitted, all laws will beset 
at naught, and civil Government be overthrown. 
All history refutes this; for, of all the men who 
have ever lived, those who contend for the 
higher law of God have universally been the 
most faithful and obedient, when human laws 
were coincident with the divine. That identi¬ 
cal principle in our nature, which makes us 
true to the will of God, makes us also true to 
all the just commands of men.-* 

Another consequennce of most evil portent 
has grown out of the late political enthusiasm 
for slavery: I mean a false interpretation of 
the law of treason. Sir, you know, and we 
all know, that under the bloody reigns of Brit¬ 
ish tyrants, treason by construction was the 
great engine of political and personal ven¬ 
geance. Under the old doctrine of construct¬ 
ive treason, if living lips dared to preach the 
gospel of freedom, they were forced to preach 
the doctrine of abject submission to ungodly 
laws; for the heads they belonged to were 
decapitated and borne on soldiers’ pikes through 
the streets of cities, and hung up to fester and 
rot at all the city gates. 1 could oeeupy the 
day with the recital of instances, where the 
purest innocence and the noblest virtues fell a 
sacrifice to a forced and arbitrary construction 
of the law of treason. Having lately looked 
through those English cases, I now declare 
that they were not one whit a greater outrage 
upon the English law, than was Judge Kane’s 
charge to the grand jury in the Christiana 
cases. Both had in view the same object, to 
put down agitation for freedom, and Lord Jef¬ 
fries’s expositions were as plausible as Judge 
Kane’s. 

To exclude all possibility of constructive 
treason, under our .Constitution, its framers de¬ 
fined that offence in the following words: 

“ Treason against the United States shall consist 
ONLY in levying war against them; or in adhering 
to their enemips, giving them aid and comfort.” 

Judge Kane says, that whatever would make 
a man an accessory to the crime, in any other 
felony, makes him a principal in this; when 
the very intent of the new definition, in our 
Constitution, was so far to abrogate the Eng¬ 
lish law. The emphatic word only, in our 
definition, expressly excludes the accessory. It 
is only tho man who levies the war, or the man 
who adheres to the enemies of the country, 
who is, or, under our Constitution, can be a 
traitor. The other interpretation opens the 
door to all the constructive treasons known to 
the worst days of English judicial tyranny— 
tlie very door which the framers of our Con¬ 
stitution intended to lock and double-lock and 
fasten impregnably. 

And again : The doctrine of accessories and 
the relation of accessories to principals, was a 
part of the English common law. That com¬ 
mon law these United States never adopted, 
as has been decided again and again, and 
therefore there can be no accessories in trea¬ 
son, by construction. 

And besides all this, the seventh section of 
the Fugitive Slave Law provides a penalty for 
every act which a man can commit in assisting 
the escape of a slave: so that, if any such act 
were treason before, it is no longer so; for no 
legal principle is better settled than that when 
a subsequent statute reduces the penalty provi¬ 
ded in a previous one, the previous act is so far 
■epealed, evon without any repealing words. 
On any ground, therefore, the charge of Judge 
Kane is only inferior in monstrousness 
law whose inherent atrocity he sought 
gravate. 

A similar attempt to create constructive trea- 

n was made in the Syracuse cases; but the 

r of Western New York being more electric 
with freedom, had a salutary effect upon the 
health Sf the Court. Would to Heaven that 
these healthful breezes of the country could 
reach and sweep away tho judicial miasma 
that stagnates upon our Atlantic cities. 

The district attorney at Syracuse, having 
rendered himself obnoxious by the inordinate 
.zeal with which he pursued the suspected ' 
the rescue eases at that city, I was glad to t_. 
it stated in the newspapers that the ladies of 
the place had a meeting, and sent him a pr~ 
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of thirty pieces of silver. They were three- 
cent pieces, however—ninety cents in the 
whole! The ancient Judas got larger pieces. 
Such, however, is now the rivalry to fill his 


was said, also, that when Jerry, the al- 
d fugitive in that ease, reached her Majes¬ 
ty’s dominions, he put the irons with which lie 
had been “ dressed ” into a nice box, and sent 
them to President Fillmore. When the signer 
of the Fugitive Slave Law unboxed these irons, 
and unwrapped them, and first took in the full 
significance of their meaning, it must have 
presented a scene worthy the highest art of 
the historic painter! 1 trust it so happened 
that they were received and opened at a Cabi- 
:t meeting! 

And under this prolific head of the collate¬ 
ral consequences of slavery, I say again, and 
finally, where else, since the light of tho Chris¬ 
tian era first dawned upon the world, has it 
ever been known that the leading men of a 
young Republic espoused the side of slavery 
It is unnatural as parricide. Look at the ll 
publics of Switzerland, or at the States Gen. 
ral of Holland. Look at France at the period 
of the great Revolution, when in her maddened 
throes for liberty, after fifteen centuries of op¬ 
pression, one of her first acts was the recogni¬ 
tion of the natural and universal freedom of 
man. Look at the South American Republics, 
composed as they mainly were of Catholics, 
who for ages had been inured to bodily and 
mental thraldom, and amongst whom slavery 
was an existing institution, as it was here when 
our Declaration of Independence was promul¬ 
gated, yet by a noble act of moral heroism 
they cast the incubus away. Yes, I repeat, 
ours is the first Republic since Christ died for 
men, whose leaders have disowned and deserted 
the principles of their Government, and be¬ 
come the willing champions of the most 
movseless of despotisms. 

Sir, I may as well remark here as anywhere, 
order to make any honest misconstruction 
my views impossible, that when I speak of 
the all-comprehending wickeness of slavery— 
when I say that it is in relation to the wrongs 
and crimes of men—wliat the Primum Mobile 
the ancient systems of astronomy—an 
all-encircling and all-upholding concave, within 
which every wrong and every crime has its 
natural home—when I affirm this, 1 affirm it 
of the system or institution of slavery. And 
to this I wish to add—what all history proves— 
that good men may be implicated in a bad 
system—as in the English hierarchy, which 1 
regard as a vicious system of church govern¬ 
ment; and yet how many super-eminently 
great, and good, and pious men it has pro¬ 
duced; or, as in the Catholic religion, which I 
believe to be an untrue form of Christianity, 
and yet in no religion have there been brighter 
examples of purity and beneficence. In bat¬ 
tling to overcome the moral wrongs and errors 
into which a man has been born, the moral 
sentiments, like the intellect, grow heroio as 
they become victorious, and in their noble 
strivings they reach a sublimity of virtue pro¬ 
portioned to the depths of vice from which 
they sprang. But this does not prevent had 
systems from producing their natural fruits on 

And now, having shown what a mighty 
wrong slavery is, in and of itself; having shown 
what collateral debasement, cruelty, and prac¬ 
tical atheism, it generates and diffuses, let me 
ask, if the political Free Soil party do not go 
to the uttermost verge that patriot, moralist, or 
Christian can go, when it consents to let sla¬ 
very remain where it is? There is an en¬ 
deavor to make up a false issue for the coun¬ 
try, and for the tribunal of history, on this sub¬ 
ject. Free-Soilers are charged with interfering 
with slavery within the jurisdiction of the 
States where it is. This allegation is wholly 
unfounded. Our whole effort has been sim- 
ily to, keep it within the jurisdiction of the 
States where it is. We would not have it pro¬ 
fane free territory. We would not allow it to 
double its present domain ; we would not see 
blast with nameless and innumerable woes, 
two-thirds of our territorial area on the Pacific 
coast, as it already has two-thirds on the At¬ 
lantic. This is all we have done. And, to the 


That is the following fling at the “ Higher Law,” 
hut explicit atheism: 

“ When nothing else will answer, thoy invoko re¬ 
gion, and speak of a higher law. Gentlemen, this 
forth mountain is high, the Blue Ridge higher still, 
the Allegany higher than either, and yet this higher 
tnges further than an eagle’s flight above tho 
it peaks of the Allegany. [Laughter.] No com- 


argument that, with only about throe slaves 
to a square mile over all your territory, you. 
gentlemen of the slave States, must have more 
space, because you are becoming suffocated by 
so close crowding, we simply reply, that we 
cannot admit that argument, because it devotes 
the whole world to inevitable slavery. For, if 
you already need a greater expanse of territory 
for comfortable room, that, too, will soon be 
crowded with three slaves to a square mile, 
and the argument for further conquest and ex¬ 
pansion will come back upon us. Yielding 
again, the argument will speedily recur again. 
It will be a never-ending, still-beginning, pre¬ 
text for extension, until the whole world shall 
become a vast realm of slavery—even tho free 
States being engulfed with the rest, so that the 
dove of freedom will have, no spot on the sur¬ 
face of the globe whore she can set her foot. 

And now, notwithstanding the infinite evil 
and wrong of slavery, intrinsic in it, an' ' 
separable from it; notwithstanding the 
with which it poisons all our free institutions— 
its exclusion of independent communities from 
the brotherhood of the Union; its hardening 
the nation’s heart against all people struggling 
for liberty; its atheist-making; its attempt to 
transfer the whole false English code of high 
treason into our law; and all its debasement 
of the republican sentiment, and the moral 
sentiment of this country—notwithstanding all 
this, the Baltimore Conventions decree that the 
subject of slavery shall be agitated among 
-o more forever. 

, Look at the comprehensiveness of this inter¬ 
dict. It embraces all subjects. It forbids the 
political economist from discussing tlie relativo 
productiveness of free and slave labor. It for¬ 
bids the educationist from demonstrating that 
a slaveholding people must always, from the 
necessity of tlie case, he an ignorant poople—a 
people divided not only into oastes of wealth, 
but into castes of intelligence. It- forbids ge¬ 
nius from presenting Truth in the glowing 
similitudes of Fiction ; and that divine-hearted 
woman, tile authoress of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
is under the Baltimore ban. it forbids the 
poet, whose, lips from olden days have been 
touched as with live coals from off the heaven¬ 
ly altar—from ever again kindling the hearts 
of mankind with a divine enthusiasm for lib¬ 
erty. It strikes out all the leading chapters 
from tlie book of the moralist. It puts its seal 
upon the lips of the minister of Christ, when 
he would declare the whole counsel .of God, 
and forbids him ever again to preach from tho 
text, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” All- 
worldly prosperity, education, genius, morality, 
religion, truth—are struck out by these Balti¬ 
more Conventions in their maniacal partisan¬ 
ship. 

The noblest men whom God has ever sent 


jury which the Constitution declares “shall 


The law, then, is palpably unconstitutional, 
because it takes from a man presumptively 
free the right to bo tried as a freeman ; and 
it is because the Baltimore Conventions cannot 
answer this argument, that they forbid its pro¬ 
mulgation. 

[remainder next week.] 
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into the world—patriots, reformers, philanthro¬ 
pists, apostles, and Jesus Christ himself—are on 
the side of freedom. Tyrants, usurpers, trai¬ 
tors, men-stealers, the wholesale murderers and 
robbers of nations, are on the side of slavery. 
The Baltimore Conventions enlist under tho 
banners of the latter. They affiliate with the 
House of Hapsburg, and with Nicholas; with 
the King of Naples, and with the “Prince 
President” of France. One might almost 
suppose they had plagiarized their resolves 
from the Paris Moniteur, where that ape who 
mimics the imperial grandeur he cannot com¬ 
prehend, records his tyrannical decrees against 
treedofn of speech. Louis Napoleon decreed 


free discussion out of existence in France. Six 
hundred men at Baltimore decreed the same 
thing for-this country. The ape succeeded; 
they fail. 

And how are these resolves to be construed, 
’provided new questions respecting slavery arise, 
or questions already started are precipitated 
upon us ? Should an attempt to annex Cuba, 
in order still further to aggrandize (lie Slave 
Power, be made—and if General Pierce should 
be elected such attempt doubtless will be 
made—or should a new slave State, with a 
slave Constitution, from California, apply for 
admission—or should Mexico be again dismem¬ 
bered to form now slave territory and new slave 
States—in the occurrence of theso events, or 
of either of them, how are these Baltimore res¬ 
olutions to be then construed ? We know per¬ 
fectly well what claim will be set up. It will 
be said that the new events come within the 
terms of the prohibition—the casus faderis— 
and bind the nation to silence. It will be 
claimed that the resolutions cover not only all 
subjects, but all time; and enslave our chil¬ 
dren as well as ourselves. 

I have exposed the character and extent of 
those resolutions. Let me now expose their 
motive. I charge upon those Conventions the 


base motive of attempting to silence discussion 
by force—as in this House and in the Senate, 
the same spirit once rejected petitions, and 
would now silence debate—because they are 
conscious they cannot meet it by argument. 
The Fugitive Slave Law, for instance, is as¬ 
sailed by the jurist, because it is unconstitu¬ 
tional; by the patriot, because it disgraoes the 
country in the eyes of the civilized world; by 
the religious man, because it is unchristian ; 
and by every one who has the sentiment of 
humanity in his bosom, for its unheard-of 
elty. The upholders of that law can answer 
no one of these arraignments. Their only re¬ 
source, therefore, is the dastardly denial of 
discussion and free speech—like Louis Napo¬ 
leon, who having no possibility of reply to the 
accusations of treachery, perjury, and usurpa¬ 
tion, forbids the accusations to be made. 
Among all our constitutional judges, and among 
all those moek judges called Commissioners, 
there is not one wlio has met the arguments 
against the constitutionality of this law. They 
intrench themselves behind a feeble rampart 
of precedents as their only defence. J-udge Nog- 
;ins deoidesit to be constitutional,because Judge 
Icjoggins has decided it to be so. And when 
-- look back to Judge Scroggins for light, 
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find he decided it to be constitutional, because 
Judge Sprigging had held it to be so. Chief 
Justice Shaw, of .Massachusetts, whom I re¬ 
gard as one of the ablest judges who ever ad¬ 
ministered the common law, anywhere, virtu¬ 
ally admitted, in the Sims ease, that if the ques¬ 
tion of the constitutionality of this law Were a 
new one, the affirmative could not be sustained. 
I repeat, then, it is a dastardly order to keep 
silence, because they oannot meet discussion. 
Necessity is their only defence, 
and with necessity, 

excuse their devilish deed.” 

- a few simple propositions, 
the unoonstitutionality of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, wliioh has been so much elaborated else- 


Excepting the Army and Navy, the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States declares that “ no 
person shall * * he deprived of life, lib¬ 

erty, or property, without due process of law.” 
It also declares that, “ in suits at common law. 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved.” 

every case of claim for an alleged 
slave necessarily involves both the question of 
liberty and tlie question of property. 


renrlentat atul er 


i fee! it, the hearing of corn- 
high behests ; and therefore 
>t a safe law to ho acted on 
in matters of the highest practical moment. It is tho 
code, however, of the fanatical and factious Aboli¬ 
tionists of the North.”— Daniel Webster’s speech at 
Capon ( Virginia) Springs, June, 1851. 


By the Constitution of every free State in 
this Union, every person within it is presumed 
'' be a free man; or, in other words, there is 
iver any prima facie presumption that any 
an within it is a slave. Every man is pre¬ 
sumptively free until proved to be otherwise. 
If the civil condition or status of slavery is to 
be fastened upon any one, it must be done by 
the decision of a tribunal having jurisdiction 
over liberty and property—that is, by court 
and jury. The prima facie evidence that a man 
is free, entitles him to the tribunal and the trial 
of a free man. But under this Fugitive Slave 
Law, a man’s prima facie right to the tribunal 
and the trial of a free man is taken away, not 
by a court and jury, but by a complaint and 
warrant. A claimant demands a human being 
presumptively free as his slave, and that mere 
demand is made to cancel the presumption of 
freedom and self-ownership, to take him away 
from a freeman’s tribunal of court and jury, 
and to carry him for trial before a slave tribu¬ 
nal—that is, a Commissioner. Is it replied, 
that the decision of the Commissioner that lie 
a slave, and not a free man, proves that he 
id no right to the tribunal and the trial of a 
ce man—I retort, that before an unbought, 
unbribed, freeman’s tribunal, there might have 
been a contrary decision ; but you prejudged 
him to be a slave, by carrying him before a 
slave tribunal, and you robbed him of the first 
ight of a freeman, by depriving him of a free- 
lan’s tribunal and trial. For him, and for 
his case, you abolished the trial by jury. And 
iij by virtue of such complaint and warrant, you 
can deprive any person, in any free State, of 
a trial by jury, you can by the same rule de¬ 
prive all the men in all the free States of this 
trial—that is, you can abolish that trial for 
all this class of cases; and then, by equivalent 
legislation, you can abolish it in all cases what¬ 
ever. Where, then, is that right to a trial by 
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of the time L was obliged to sit up all night in 




am with g r^ fc ^^McCANDLESS. 

s is one of the numerous Cures of Asthma which 
have been accredited to Cherry Pectoral. 

Albany, N. Y., April 17,1848. 


a great many mediein 


st gratifying relief from 


From the President of Amherst College, Edward 
Hitchcock , M. D., LL. D., $c. 

Amhbrst. Sept. 12,1848. 


’eihvard h 


Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 


>f. Valentine Mott, New Yorl 


Hon Henry Clay, II. 8 S 


Rev. Doet. Lansing, Brooklyn., New York. 
Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
so, many eminent, personages in foreign eoun 


f the Lungs, but also as a family mi 
se, it is the safest, ple&tetest, and be 
Prepared and Bold by^AMES O. A 
nalytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., an 
»d Apothecaries everywhere. 
































